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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE HYPERBOREANS. 


A RECENT attempt? to find a meaning 
for the term ‘Hyperborean’ raises 
several interesting problems for his- 
torians. The Hyperboreans, we are 
told, are to be located in particular 
somewhere near Monastir, in Macedonia, 
or in general among the ranges of the 
the Balkans—according to our prefer- 
ence for the interpretation of ‘ Bora’ 
(the version given by Livy? of the 
Herodotean Bépysov dpos) as the hills of 
Pelagonia, or as meaning vaguely any 
mountains in and about Macedonia. 
The author of this suggestion refers 
to the well-known story of the Ilepepées, 
who brought the sacred gifts to Delos 
from distant and legendary regions via 
Dodona and the Maliac Gulf, and 
proceeds to explain that the stories 
about the Hyperboreans from whom 
the gifts came had their origin in a 
district astride the old trade route, 
which later became the Via Egnatia. 
The inconsistency in attributing the 
origin of these myths to a region within 
easy reach of the half-way point in 
the Hyperborean road is evident; if 
Herodotus believed the Hyperboreans 
of this story to be, at the nearest, well 
beyond the head of the Adriatic, to put 
them in Macedonia, or, in fact, on any 


other part of the route except the , 


northern or eastern end of it, involves 
an interpretation of the story which no 
critical method can justify. 

The suggestion, therefore, that ‘the 
myth of the Hyperboreans grew up in 
Paeonia, on the Pierian side of Bora- 
Bermios,’ and that ‘from the sheltered 
land of rose-gardens and plenty at its 
Pierian foot arose the tales . . . of the 
people over the Bora to the North-West, 


1 C.R. 1916, No. 7, p. 180. 
2 XLV. 29. 
NO. CCLXXVI. VOL, XXXIV. 


whom the Greeks later called the Hyper- 
boreans, and fancied they lived beyond 
the North wind,’ * demands investiga- 
tion, if only from the point of view of 
historical criticism. 

The whole theory, as I understand it, 
depends upon the derivation of the word 
‘Hyperborean’ from the ‘Bora’ of Livy 
and the Bépyov of Herodotus. 

Were there but few references to the 
Hyperboreans in ancient writers this 
theory would at least be plausible. It 
would be even stronger were there no 
other Bora. Herodotus and his con- 
temporaries, however, have much to say 
on Hyperboreans, while the hills round 
the town of Bora (or Sabora) in 
Southern Spain* may, on purely etymo- 
logical grounds, be an_ alternative 
habitat! In the later case the points 
of the compass, it is true, need a certain 
adjustment, but Spanish rose-gardens 
might well replace those of Pieria ! 

The main problem at issue, however, 
is not to discover the whereabouts of 
Hellenic Hyperboreans, for the term 
‘Hyperborean’ used, for all 
practical purposes, in later times as a 
title for servants of Apollo who were 
associated with the various ceremonies 
connected with the return of the god 
from the land of the Hyperboreans. 
The difficulty to be dealt with is rather 
to locate the pre-Hellenic or -non- 
Hellenic Hyperboreans than to identify 
the mythical people of later classical 
literature. 

In dealing with this question we 
encounter a fairly substantial body 
of evidence which takes us eastwards 
from the haunts of Apollo to the 


3 CR. loc. cit. p. 182, 183. 
P.W. s.v. Bora. 
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steppe country of Central Asia.’ But 
we are met at the outset by the very 
definite statement of Herodotus that 
the Scythians knew nothing about 
Hyperboreans, and that the Issedones, 
as far as he could discover, were equally 
ignorant, although he admits that they 
might possibly know something.? From 
the rather contentious tone of his 
remarks, and from the subsequent curt 
dismissal of the evidence of Abaris,® 
one derives the impression that the 
historian is referring to rival theories * 
as to the origin of the Hyperboreans, 
and siding with no view that derived 
them from any definite region. He 
inclines rather to a rationalistic view 
of his own, according to which Hyper- 
boreans and Hypernotians represented 
respectively the northern and southern 
fringes of the inhabited world, and 
served only as geographical terms. 

The stories of Abaris and Aristeas, 
as being the records of the earliest 
Greek travellers, seem, however, to 
deserve more investigation than Hero- 
dotus thought fit to apply to them. 
On the evidence of Herodotus they 
represent views to which he was 
opposed, and it is clear that the 
rationalistic method he so often fol- 
lowed excluded on many occasions 
from his consideration facts which, 
while unattractive in form, might, in 
many cases, have been historically 
valuable. 

Abaris came from the Caucasus,° and, 
like Aristeas, was connected with the 
worship of Apollo. Both, as far as fable 
can be separated from fact, were contem- 
poraries, and clearly responsible for the 
tradition which identified the Hyper- 
boreans with extra-Scythic tribes in the 
Far East of the ancient world. The 
bard Olen, himself a Hyperborean 


according to one legend, came from 
Lycia, not from the North, and, accord- 
ing to Pausanias,® was the first to refer 
to Hyperboreans. That Herodotus 
should have discredited both Aristeas 
and Abaris equally is only natural in a 


historian of such high critical ability. 


But it is none the less likely that they, 
with Olen the Lycian, were responsible 
for the views as to the Eastern origin 
of the Hyperboreans which Herodotus 
refused to accept. Views of this nature 
were presumably to be found set forth 
in such works as the Ilepi "E@vav of 
Damastes, who placed the Hyper- 
boreans beyond the Arimaspi,’ and, 
perhaps, in Hellanicus, to whom a work 
on Eastern ethnology is attributed. 
The same tradition seems to have been 
followed in the fourth century B.c., 
both by Megasthenes in his ’Ivésed and 
by Hecataeus of Abdera in a work 
entitled [epi ‘TrepBopéwv. Both 
these writers appear to have travelled 
in the very regions where this tradition 
places the Hyperboreans. Hecataeus 
mentions an island called ’EA‘fora, and 
its inhabitants, the KapayBvca,® a 
tribe of the Hyperboreans, while 
Megasthenes finds current in India the 
story of a race that lived for a thousand 
years, whom he calls Hyperboreans.® 
Both writers thus reproduce indigenous 
stories of the usual Hyperborean type. 
Pausanias later followed the same 
tradition, and placed the Hyperboreans 
far in the East beyond the Arimaspi.’® 
The alternative theory, which Hero- 


dotus seems to reject equally, that the — 


Hyperboreans belonged somewhere to 
the north of Greece, is attested by a 
mass of evidence connecting them with 
the worship of Apollo. Here they 
become part and parcel of things 
Hellenic, and later forms of the tradi- 


1 Aristeas (Hdt. IV. 13) gives us the series 
Issedones—Arimaspi—Griffins—H yperboreans 
—6ddaoca, while Damastes (Steph. Byz. s.v. 
‘YrepB.) gives it as Scythians—Issedones— 
Rhipean mountains—Hyperboreans—y érépa 


a. 
2 IV. 32. 3 IV. 36. 


* An echo of the rival theories may, perhaps, 
be found in the scholiast to Pindar O/. III. 28, 
where Philostephanus represents the ‘ North 
Greek,’ as opposed to the ‘ Pelasgian’ theory of 
others. 

5 Ovid, Metamorth. V. 86. 


7,7. 

7 Steph. Byz. s.v. ‘YrepBopeor. 

8 An eastern type of name. 

® Strabo XV. 711. Stories of this type still 
survive in the Middle East. Thus, in Circassia 
‘it is said that there are certain Eden-like 
districts in the interior, only known to this 
people (the Circassians) sheltered by the (Cau- 
casian) Alps from every harsh wind, where the 
cold of winter and the heat of summer are 
equally unknown’ (Spencer, Zurkey, Russia, 
the Black Sea, and Circassia, 1854, p. 241). 

10 J, 32, 2 
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tion even identify them with the 
Delphians; while Posidonius, acting on 
the same principles which had made 
them Hellenic, places them in the 
Italian Alps, and makes them Latin! 
It is hardly surprising that the same 
tradition should again be drawn upon 
to find them a home in Pelagonia." 

The process in general thus seems 
to have been one of the gradual Helleni- 
sation of a non-Hellenic group of stories, 
and not, as has been suggested,” the 
reverse. The Hyperboreans as a nucleus 
of myths and travellers’ tales belong 
essentially to the Far East of antiquity. 
The griffins which are so closely associ- 
ated with them belong to Asia, while 
the celestial calm which characterises 
the Utopian conditions of the land of 
the Hyperboreans may well* be some 
faint echo from civilised China which 
reached the informants of Abaris and 
Aristeas,? and was reproduced by 
Hellanicus in the formulae current in 
early Greek ethnology.* 

The legends of the Hyperboreans 
undoubtedly reached Greece from the 
East in the first part of the sixth 
century B.c. at the latest. The false 
etymology which caused Herodotus to 
create his Hypernotians may have 
arisen later, and the original name may 
have been a genuine tribal name in its 
original form. The general idea of a 
people of the type which might be 


1 The author of the article referred to in the 
C.R. states incidentally that ‘the modern 
bishopric still preserves the name Pelagonia.’ 
In the same way the Vardar ‘ preserves’ the 
ancient name of Axius—by revival. Until more 
used to the ancient names the modern inhabi- 
tants will continue, as at present, to ‘ preserve’ 
them only on official documents and maps. 

2 Farnell, Cu/¢s. vol. iv. p. 103, note. 

3 This view is put forward by Tomaschek, 
quoted by Minns (Scythians and Greeks, p. 114), 
and was previously suggested by Gladisch 
(Roscher Lexikon, col. 2829). 

4 The ‘ justice’ and ‘simple life’ of primitive 
tribes is a commonplace in Herodotus. 


pictured as inhabiting an Ultima Thule 
exactly suited the needs of the various 
Apolline cults which were so closely 
concerned with the little known and 
barbarous countries north of Doris and 
Acarnania. The move pleasant the 
legends, the more suitable they would 
be to fill a gap in mythical geography. 
The Hyperboreans to whom Herodotus 
rather grudgingly attributes the story of 
the Ilep@epées were not necessary to the 
account ; they served to round off what 
would otherwise have been an incom- 
plete description of a journey. The 
theory which identifies the [epdepées 
themselves, on philological grounds, 
with the Hyperboreans seems to me 
to be seriously incommoded by Apollo 
legends. If the Ieppepées were the 
Hyperboreans, why should Apollo visit 
their land when they were engaged in 
visiting the shrines of Apollo? The 
Hyperboreans seerm to provide a con- 
venient name for otherwise nameless 
regions, and are accompanied by their 
mountains the Rhipeans, which, in the 
days of Aristeas, were in the Far East, 
while in the time of Posidonius they 
were in Italy. Incidentally, if Hyper- 
borean means ‘ from over the Bora,’ the 
Rhipeans which, in all forms of the 
legend, play the part of the Balkan 
Bora quite satisfactorily, seem rather 
difficult to dispose of. 

The whole story ef the Hyperboreans, 
in short, seems to represent a failure on 
the part of early Greek ethnology. It 
originated in the days when the study 
of men and their habits was developing 
scientifically, became discredited be- 
cause of its vagueness, and was, as a 
result, relegated to the sphere of myth- 
ology and religion. 

S. Casson. 


British School, 
Athens. 


5 Cf. also Protarchus quoted by Steph. Byz. 
5.U. ‘YrepB. 
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SAPPHO’S NEREID-ODE AGAIN. 


THE tenth volume of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri has so greatly increased our 
knowledge of the work of Sappho and 
Alcaeus that it has become necessary 
to revise, not indeed our estimate of it 
as literature, for that is beyond cavil, 
but our attempts to restore the corrupt 
and mutilated texts to the form in 
which they were known in antiquity. 
For myself, I have found, too, that the 
experience gained by working at these 
fragments, off and on for ten years, has 
made me doubt in certain places the 
probability of my earlier essays in re- 
construction. The present paper is the 
result of a second inspection of Ox. 


_ Pap. 7, now known as Brit. Mus. Pap. 


739, and a new reconstitution of the 
original by the tracing of letter-groups 
from the facsimile in Ox. Pap. 1, and is 
intended as a revision of an article pub- 
lished in the Classical Quarterly in the 
October of 1909. 

The poem is in form a propempticon, 
supposed to be sent to Sappho’s brother, 
the wine-merchant, in Egypt, in reality 
an offer of reconciliation handed to him 
on his return from one of his voyages 
to Naucratis. The reference in 1. 13 is 
to the famous poem in which his sister 
rebuked him for his connection with the 
notorious Doricha or Rhodopis, of which 
Herodotus says, II. 135, Xdpakos 5é as 
Avodpevos ‘Poddmw atevorrnce és Mv- 
pérei TOANA KaTEKEp- 
Tounoé yuv. That poem may possibly 
be identified with the fragment of an 
ode which precedes the poem beginning 
oi pev atpotov in Ox. Pap. 1231, 
a fragment from which we learn that 
there was at one time a break between 
Charaxus and Rhodopis. 

The line of the initial letters of the 
reconstruction is arrived at by the 
method described in my earlier paper. 
I do not now, however, find it necessary 
to suppose the Papyrus to have had 
toy and tay for tov and ray in Il. 2 
andg. Inl. 2 there is beneath the hole 
a speck of ink where the bottom of o 
would come. The acute accent is visible 
above. In 1.5 Joc@ is, I think, certain ; 
I had before thought Jac@ more prob- 
able, but the stroke that looks like part 


of a is not ink. In 1. 9 my reading of 
the facsimile was Seperou, an Atti- 
cisation of after my first 
examination of the Papyrus I corrected 
this on p. 320 of the same number of 
the Class. Quart., having decided that 
there was no trace of ¢ or any other 
letter, and reverting to Blass’ [@]éAov. 
The other day I found, to my great 
surprise, that after all there is a very 
distinct trace of a letter here, and that 
the letter is certainly not 6. I remember 
that when I first examined the Papyrus, 
in the autumn of 1909, I could not get 
a very good light upon it, though at 
the time I thought it sufficient. I can 
only say that I now know that it was 
not sufficient, and must throw myself 
on the mercy of my readers. The 
remains of the letter in question consist 
of the end of its lower right-hand part. 
The letter is most probably A or x, 
possibly y or & This gives us 8€ x’ 
which involves an important 
change in the structure of the Ode. 
What was thought to be an optative of 
wish is now found ‘to be potential—a 
quasi-apodosis (with 6é) to the prayers 
and wishes of the previous stanzas. In 
1. 13 there are three dots before eicaiwv, 
of which only the first is ink. This is 
quite possibly the bottom—which in 
this hand is pointed—of co; this gives 
us Kipp, dvedos etcaiwy, which not only 
fits my reconstitution exactly, but is, I 
think, a great improvement on the pro- 
posals based on the supposition that 
the letter was w. In the same line, 
after ypw comes a spot of ink. It does 
not look like the top of a lost iota, and 
is in the position of a colon. If it 
is a colon, it must, I think, like the 
‘diaeresis’ over the p in |. 1, be a 
mistake. The traces at the beginning 
of 1. 18 are consistent with Jy; Jpn I 
do not now think likely. The remains 
are apparently the top right-hand piece 


of y and the top left-hand piece of 7. © 


In |. 19 the Papyrus has xaxav[; this 
accent points either to xaxay po. (or 
cot) with Atticised accentuation, or to 
some three-syllable compound of «axés. 


1 So Grenfell and Hunt, Ox. Pap. I. 


=. 
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The former would involve a consonantal 
beginning to 1. 20. I choose the latter. 
In |. 20 the traces—the lower half of 
an upright stroke—favour would 
probably be more slanting. 

I now read the Ode as follows: 


[Xpvovat] Nypyides, por] 
[xa we Ovpor xe yéever Oat, 
5 S€ duBpote, 
Foiot yapav yéver Oar 
[kal dvav yévorro 
pw 
[ray dé x’ «| 
10 [€upopor] tiwas, [ov]iav Avypay 
[dppov 
cicaiwy TO K’ ev 


& rein’, [dra] xe 


dad7’ ov- 
dev ]xpo, 
Kai svvdop|ov, ai Oédn, 
[ev Elynv: od [Se], 
20 |aAXa rredayp |n. 


The following apparatus supplements 
what I have said above: 1 P vnpnides 
2P rvid 3 P jwOupwxe : P yeverOu. 
(=yévecOar, not yévecOar.) 4P 
5 P apBpote. (=auBpore,) : P mavra 

P ydpay 7 P 8.P |ndes- 
9 10 PAvypay 12 P 
probably ayov 13 the traces suit Jo; 
no definite trace of |u: P eacaiol : 
P eyxypw: 14 P probably ayvkad& a 
possible, but here unmetrical, Aeolic 
form : P aw 15 P & avr’ 18 the 
traces suit P |ynv: 19 P 
20 the traces suit | rather than ].. 


The Ode may be thus translated : 

‘Golden Nereids, grant me I pray 
my brother’s safe return, and that the 
true desires of his heart shall be accom- 
plished, and putting away his former 
errors he shall become a delight to his 
friends and a grief to his enemies; and 
may our house be disgraced of no man. 
Then shall it be his to bring honour to 
his sister; and the sore pain and the 
words wherewith, in bitter resentment 
of a taunt that-must have cut to the 


quick, he sought ere he departed to 
overwhelm my heart,—9, when return 
he does on some near day, his it shall 
be to forget amid his fellow-townsmen’s 
mirth what he left behind him when he 
went away, and to have a mate, if he 
desire one, in wedlock due and worthy; 
and as for thee, thou black and baleful 
she-lynx, thou mayst set that evil snout 
to the ground and go a-hunting other 
prey.’ 

I add some notes on the new readings 
with a few comments on those I have 
retained. In 1. 3 «@ pevis preferable to 
xkwooa as marking the contrast. In 
1. 7 80a is now proved to have belonged 
to the Lesbian vocabulary by Ox. 
Pap. X. 1234. 2.1.10. On in 1. 8 
my earlier note says: ‘The dual is rare 
in Lesbian; hence dupe not vor.’ The 
dual is now well established for the 
dialect, c/., besides one of the Berlin 
Fragments (=New Fragments 4. 20), 
Ox. Pap. X. 1231. 14. 12. It is now 
clear that the whole family is meant 
here. The construction in 1. 9 calls for 
a word of comment. The infinitive 
with €or is the logical counterpart of 
the infinitive with dore; and although 
I can find no exact parallel, I think it 
should not be considered difficult, espe- 
cially as it is possible to feel cacvyyjrav 
as the direct object of and 
as epexegetic, a feeling which by a 
slight shift, such as is common enough 
in a long sentence, becomes modified 
later when we get to é«Ad@ecOar. To 
the possible objection that we should 
expect AdBor rather than Ao I would 
urge that aipéw ‘to win or gain’ is quite 
natural where the suggestion is ‘get 
by deserving it. For the dyhaia, or 
feast of welcome, in 1. g, cf. Lycidas’ 
song, Theocr. 7. 52 ff., itself a pro- 
pempticon for a friend travelling to 
Mytilene. On éad7’ in |. 15 my earlier 
note says “‘back again’ like ma)uwy.’ 
On Theocr. 11. 22, Class. Rev. 1912, 
p- 245, I have suggested ‘hither’ with 
the alternative ‘when return he does 
(as I hope he will).’ In Alc. 19 I now 
take Sedre or Sndte as (see Camb. 
Philol. Soc. Proc. 1916, p. 13); in Ale. 
Berl. Aberd. Frag. 6 the true reading is 
890’, t.c. 670a.1 Thus my evidence is 


1 Class. Rev. 1917; Pp» 33- 
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removed for the non-imperative use of 
Sedre, Sadte, or Sndte to mean ‘ hither’; 
and so both here and in Theocr. 11. 22. 
I would now take it as equivalent to 6%, 
the effect here being to recall the reader 
to the first request of the Ode,—‘ when 
return he does, as I am praying he 
may. In 1. 18, for the elision of the « 
of rAéxeoor, cf. Bergk, P.L.G. Frag. 
Adesp. 51 dpydteco’ oynpevos, where 
the dialect points to Alcaeus or Sappho; 
cf. also ort’ um Sa. 1.17. For yaas= 
in 1. 19, cf. Sa. 44 Daxdas, 
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ct al. In the same line 
is accusative of xaxavOns, like 
xpvcavOns, wodvavOy4s, woppupavO%s, cf. 
Nicander Alex. 420 xaxavOyes. The 
medaypn of |. 20 is imperative of zeday- 
pém or Tedaypnut; cf. Hesych. meddy- 
petov + petadiwxtov, Theocr. 29. 28 
madwvayperov, and the Lesbian use of 
aypéw for aipéw. 
J. M. Epmonps. 


Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 


THE IGNORANCE OF ANTILOCHUS. 
A Stupy 1n INTERPOLATION. 


WE should be grateful indeed if some 
beneficent fairy could unroll for us a 
mental cinematograph-film, showing us 
the different interpolators of Homer at 
work, and disclosing their thoughts and 
motives in the process. We to-day have 
studied the art of analysis to a nicety, 
and it often causes us to misunderstand 
the art of interpolation. Accustomed 
to dissection, we are apt to expect that 
the interpolator, before inserting his 
piece, went through the same rigid 
process as we do. This is not always 
the case. A particular gem must have 
sometimes demanded its way into the 
whole by popular applause, and it would 
have been listened to uncritically for its 
intrinsic beauty. A good instance of 
our change in habit of mind appears in 
the present stage-rendering of famous 
Shakesperean passages and that of a 
generation ago. An elderly acquaintance 
of mine has told me that in his youth a 
speech like ‘ All the world’s a stage’ 
would be spoken by the star, detached 
from the action of the play, and simply 
reciting to the audience. On the other 
hand, when I saw Mr. Oscar Asche in 
the character of Jaques, he took 
elaborate measures to assimilate this 
speech to the action and atmosphere of 
the woodland scene. He spoke it 
sitting at a rustic table and eating an 
apple. At the reference to the ‘lean 
and slippered pantaloon’ he pointed 
meaningly to a Guy-Fawkes-like 
character, obviously dressed to make 
this piece of business, who self-con- 


sciously started at the gibe. Result, 
explosions from the audience. 

Of the two I confess I prefer the old- 
fashioned style ; for the piece is a little 
poem of itself, and I prefer to sacrifice 
realism to poetry rather than poetry to 
realism. I believe that a Greek would 
have listened in this spirit of detachment 
to such a piece as the weeping of 
Achilles’ horses. It might delay the 
action of the battle; it might be a 
piece of sentiment out of place. But 
it was moving in itself and subdued 
criticism. Ifa rhapsode had omitted it, 
popular clamour would probably have 
demanded its restoration. 

There are, however, other interpola- 
tions which considerably affect the 
action, which must have demanded 
some acute analysis before insertion, 
and which evidence remarkable skill in 
smoothing, if they fail to obliterate, 
inconsistencies. The presence of a 
contradiction by no means infers lack of 
dexterity. Let any modern try to insert 
the story of Cain and Abel into 
Paradise Lost. If he could deceive 
an acute man hunting for difficulties 
after his tenth reading of the poem he 
would be clever indeed. For we must 
remember that it is the acute man 
hunting for difficulties, and not the 
ordinary reader, who finds them. 

The Patrokleia, or more properl 
speaking, the original fight and doth 
of Patroclus, is a centre-point in the 
great contest, and was bound to receive 
additions. If we are content to expect 
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certain inconsistencies arising from 
their insertion, we shall be struck with 
admiration at the skill in the inter- 
weaving. We shall be convinced that 
the authors of the main expansions had 
an adequate view of the general frame- 
work and were able to justify their 
work by the choice of sufficient 
motives. 

One growing idea was behind the 
main drift of certain interpolations—the 
belittlement of Hector. In the ages 
nearer to the Trojan war the Achaean 
chiefs could give the dues of chivalry to 
a greatly fallen foe. In the original 
Menis Hector alone slays Patroclus, 
stripping him of his arms. As the war 
receded into the dimness of time, the 
Greek bards increased the glory of 
their national chieftains at the expense 
of the Trojans. Thus it is that Hector 
becomes merely a third-hand slayer of 
Patroclus. 

It was this idea which introduced the 
Euphorbus episode and the donning of 
Achilles’ armour by Patroclus. 

If one reads the story with the 
excitement and hurry of battle in his 
mind, the traces of these insertions will 
not be glaringly apparent. There is an 
amazing verve and continuity in the 
narrative such as would carry a 
rhapsode clear through with an audience. 
Yet the traces are there. For instance, 
even in the Sarpedon-episode, which has 
very little to do with the belittling of 
Hector, somebody has made a slip. 
Zeus, as he gazes down at the fight over 
the fallen Lycian, considers whether 
he will allow Hector there and then to 
slay Patroclus and strip him of his armour 
(XVI. 650). Here is a vestige of the 
original story, but it has been forgotten 
that Apollo is to do this for Hector. 

Moreover, though we are told that 
Apollo did so in XVI. 804, yet at 
XVII. 125 we find that Hector did it. 

So, too, the introduction of Euphorbus 
leads to a confusion between his armour 
and that of Patroclus. When Hector 
hears that Euphorbus is killed by 
Menelaus, he sees the victor, as he 
searches the lines, stripping Euphorbus 
of his armour (XVII. 84-85). When he 
hurries up to engage Menelaus, the 
latter draws back, regretting that he 
must leave Patroclus and his armour (91). 


Originally there was one dead man— 
Patroclus; and Euphorbus, though 
very useful to the self-esteem of the 
Greeks when alive, simply becomes a 
nuisance when dead, and is obliterated 
in summary fashion. 

Little cracks and fissures thus appear, 
but the wonder is that there are so few. 
More have been found in abundance, I 
know, but many are existent only in 
hypercritical brains. Let any modern 
poet, I say again, determine to insert a 
lengthy Biblical episode into Paradise 
Lost ; let him do it under the spell of 
inspiration, and he will find the rivetting 
work amazingly troublesome. 

For the bards of these particular 
episodes certainly were under the spell 
of inspiration. They had worked them- 
selves into the situations and were 
faithful to the characteristics of the 
heroes. 

This is evident enough in the main, 
but I take occasion here to defend a 
passage in which this is questioned— 
where Hector dons the armour of 
Achilles (XVII. 140 ff.). ‘It is some- 
what startling to find Hectcr, after his 
great promises, and his appeal to 
Glaucus to stand by his side and 
watch, suddenly leaving the field of 
battle.’ Such is the verdict of Leaf. 

But consider the circumstances, and 
it is not startling. Glaucus is a thorough 
grumbler; he does not seem to have 
his heart in the fight, or, in fact, 
in the war. He is concerned to 
keep Hector alive to the kindness of 
the Lycians in coming to Troy at all. 
So, in XVI. 538, he chides Hector for 
neglecting his allies, and seems to 
regard him as responsible for Sarpedon’s 
death. Now, too, the old grudge is 
fresh, and he even threatens to withdraw 
his men. Hector is readily responsive 
to an appeal to his chivalry, and his 
reply shows how deeply his sense of 
honour is stung. It consists of the 
defepce that Zeus is against him, and 
ends with a curt command to Glaucus 
stand at his side and see what he will 

oO. 
It is a good phrase, ide épyov; it 
means that Hector is too moved and too 
proud to say more. A sudden idea has 
seized him. Zeus may be against him, 
but he will thwart the Thunderer by 
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donning the magic armour. Glaucus 
will not have long to wait ; he will soon 
be back in double vigour. 

As he rallies back to the fight, he 
shows what point in Glaucus’ speech 
stung him. Rushing to his allies he 
says, in effect, ‘ Into the fray with you! 
Troy doesn’t keep and feed her allies 
for the pleasure of it!’ The reply is 
not made to Glaucus in person; it is 
simply hurled at the allies in general ; 
but it is not a natural retort to the taunt 
still burning within him that he does not 
do his duty by his allies? The idea of 
remissness in knightly duty is above all 
things abhorrent to Hector. The retort 
he makes is neither chivalrous nor just ; 
but the chivalrous, when undeservedly 
touched on a point of honour, often are 
unjust. 

Now the writer of this part had to 
provide a motive for Hector’s donning 
of Achilles’ armour. He might have 
made Hector do it through sheer 
cowardice, or through vain-glory, the 
motive cynically given him by Shakes- 
peare when he chases, in Troilus and 
Cressida, that phantom pomp of 
armour to his bane. Or again, the 
bard might have had a different taunt 
hurled at Hector. Some warrior might 
have told him that he could not work 
the havoc Patroclus caused because he 
was not man enough to wear Achilles’ 
armour. He does none of these weaker 
things. Instead, he produces a natural 
and convincing effect by studying his 
characters. 

To the interpolators who were really 
poets weowe our gratitude and reverence. 
They were, in fact, not interpolators 
but co-builders. * For an interpolator is 
properly an intruder, a botcher tricking 
out a noble fabric with tasteless orna- 
ment, or cementing fissures in the 
honest stone. The tedious simile in the 
second of the so-called false starts 
(XVII. 384-399) is an instance of the 
first process: the first false start, 
(XVII. 366-383) is an instance of the 
cement-work. 

With this cement-work I shall deal. 
Its author, the Cementer, must have 
been a dull fellow, given to logic rather 
than poetry: and it was with a logical 
eye that he read the great passage where 
Ajax, weary with fighting over Patro- 


clus’ body, despatches Menelaus to 
advise Antilochus of Patroclus’ death, 
with the request that he convey the 
news to Achilles, in the hope of rousing 
him to revenge (XVII. 652 ff.). This 
seems to have aroused in our Cementer 
nothing beyond the academic question— 
‘Why was Antilochus ignorant of 
Patroclus’ death ?’ 

To be sure, one might reasonably 
conclude that so significant an event 
must have become quickly known 
throughout all the army. Antilochus 
was clearly ignorant of it, as is seen 
from the effect the news has on him 
(694 ff.). 

Our bard set about explaining the 
matter. His respect for the traditional 
Homer led him to conclude that if 
Homer said Antilochus was ignorant, 
then he was, strange though it appeared. 
There must be a reason, and that reason 
he found in the miraculous cloud round 
Patroclus’ body. 

It was a stupendous piece of 
machinery to invent for the solution of 
this trivial point. He viewed it as a 
logician, but he tried to answer it asa 
poet. Alas, poetry born of logic has 
made Ossa like a wart! 

However, he was not so bold as to 
plume himself on actually correcting 
Homer. He persuaded himself that 
the miracle was there ready to hand. 
His task was merely to make explicit 
what Homer had implied. 

Had not Zeus shaken his aegis over 
the field, causing darkness? (XVII. 
593). Does not Ajax plead to the 
Thunderer to raise it? (645)! If the 
darkness was sent by Zeus of set 
purpose to confound the Achaeans, 
must it not have been miraculous ? 

But it is not said that the darkness 
was confined to the fight round 
Patroclus; and the bard now proceeds 
to read it into the text. 

He notices that indistinctness of 
vision is mentioned by Menelaus and 
Ajax alone, 1.¢., only by warriors fighting 
vound Patroclus. He fails to remark, or 
wishes to ignore, the fact that Menelaus 
does not allege the same cause for it as 


1 It is impossible to agree with Leaf that the 
dnp complained of by Ajax is ‘merely a cloud of 
dust. 
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Ajax does. Menelaus, urging on his 
comrades, addresses them indiscrimin- 
ately, because ‘hard is it for me to 
distinguish each chief amid the press— 
such blaze is there of the strife of war’ 
(XVII. 252). This the Cementer attri- 
butes to the dimness caused by the cloud, 
since he misreads the closely preceding 
remark of Ajax to Menelaus that he 
fears for the lives of them both because 
‘a cloud of war covers everything’ 
(243)}. Homer, of course, meant 
nothing more than a cloud of warriors, 
but the unimaginative one takes the 
expression literally. 

He argues, therefore, that complaint 
of ‘low visibility’ arises only from the 
space round Patroclus, because the 
cloud was there and nowhere else. 

This, then, was the cause of 
Antilochus’ ignorance. Being in another 
part of the field, he could not see what 
was going on round the fiercest point. 

Fortified with these conclusions, he 
launches at 366 into his account of the 
confined darkness. 

How poor a poetic motive this was is 
seen from the work of still another 
bard. This second man supplied at 
268 a richer motive. Accepting the 
miracle, he adds that Zeus thus con- 
cealed Patroclus in the cloud because 
he wished to protect him from Trojan 
desecration. But in the Cementer’s 
work it is plain that nothing but the 
low visibility was in his mind, because 
nothing but the ignorance of Antilochus 
concerned him. 

Let us now look at the interpolation. 
‘Then strove they as it had been fire, 
nor wouldst thou have thought that 
there was still sun or moon, for over 
all the battle where the chiefs stood 
around the slain son of Menoitios they 
were shrouded in darkness, while the 
other Trojans and _ well - greaved 
Achaeans fought at ease in the clear 
air, and piercing sunlight was spread 
over them, and on all the earth and 
hills there was no cloud seen.’ 

The supernatural character of this 


cloud is not exaggerated through any 


1 The line following—‘ Hector, and sheer 
doom stareth in our face ’—is, as Leaf remarks, 
~ a gloss to explain the expression, ‘ cloud 
of war.’ 


crude, if genuine, feeling of awe. It is 
merely to explain the sad case of 
Antilochus because, as he proceeds, he 
adds new reasons for his ignorance. 
‘And they ceased fighting now and 
again, avoiding each other’s dolorous 
darts and standing far apart. But they 
who were in the midst endured affliction 
because of the darkness and the battle, and 
all the best men of them were wearied by 
the pitiless weight of their bronze arms. 
Yet two men, Thrasymedes and 
Antilochus, knew not yet that noble 
Patroclus was dead, but deemed that he 
was yet alive and fighting against the 
Trojans in the forefront of the press. 
So they twain in watch against the 
death or flight of their comrades were 
doing battle apart from the rest, since 
thus had Nestor charged when he roused 
them forth to the battle from the black 
ships.’ 

Thus not only did the cloud intervene, 
but Antilochus was on the outer edge 
of a scattered and desultory combat—in 
fact, as far as possible from the scene 
round Patroclus. 

It is very bad. The underlined 
words are mere padding, unless they 
are meant to contrast the closeness ot 
the central fight with the scattered 
nature of the rest of the field. Even 
thus, this go-as-you-please engagement 
is mere bathos. 

His too curious logical faculty is 
truly unfortunate for him, since it 
preserves him neither from vagueness 
nor carelessness. Antilochus’ com- 
panion was not ‘Thrasymedes but 
Laodocus (699), while Thrasymedes 
came up to take Antilochus’ place after 
he had left (705). Moreover, for all 
his anxiety to repair Homer’s omissions, 
he has not told us where Antilochus 
was. As for Nestor’s injunction, it is a 
mere ineptitude. 

And the irony of the matter is that 
the poetry born of logic is wrong, while 
the logic born of poetry isright. There 
was no fissure at all; the cement was 
not needed. Homer had in his eye a 
perfectly consistent picture of the 
darkness, the circumstances, and the 
battlefield. 

Cutting out the foreign body, 
Homer’s version runs thus : 

There has fallen over the whole — 
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battlefield a dark cloud, such as often 
rises in that sultry latitude. It is super- 
natural only as coming from Zeus to 
accomplish a special design. It 
naturally obscures distant objects, and 
Ajax’ prayer for light infers nothing 
more. He cannot afford a messenger 
to Achilles from the press around him, 
since things go hard with the Greeks. 
He wishes he could descry Antilochus, 
but the murk forbids it. He asks 
Menelaus to find him, and Menelaus, 
leaving the contest, searches acutely 
(the sharpness of his spying is empha- 
sised) until he finds Antilochus. 

Where was he? On the left of the 
the whole fight, quite distant enough to 
offer difficulties to one who scanned the 
stormy gloom. Why was he there? 
We are not directly told, but as Ajax 
had come from there to assist Menelaus 
(XVII. 116 ff.), and as Thrasymedes 
was sent to succeed Antilochus, it is 
legitimate to infer that Antilochus 
supplied the place of Ajax. 

For the left of the battle was a key 
position. It was north of Troy, holding 
the ford and securing the Achaean 
retreat. The Cementer may have 
meant to indicate that Thrasymedes and 
Antilochus were at this spot when he 
says that they were ‘in watch against 
the death or flight of their comrades’ 
(i.e. were ready to secure the retreat). 
But he is not half so clear as Homer, 
for the ‘left of the whole battle’ is at 
once intelligible. Coming from this 
point himself, Ajax might have guessed 
where Antilochus was. At any rate, he 


was very handy for a message to 
Achilles, for besides being a _ swift 
runner, he was at the point of the battle- 
field nearest the ships. 

Under the circumstances pictured by 
Homer, there is nothing remarkable in 
the ignorance of Antilochus. He has 
no talk of lazy fighting straggling out 
to the fringes of the field. Menelaus 
finds Antilochus in the thick of it, 
urging on his men. Like a good leader 
he is fully occupied in holding his own, 
and as he gives a hurried glance down 
the field, and dimly sees under the cloudy 
sky the bending line of the Greeks, he 
hurls himself the more fiercely into hold- 
ing the ford. Homer sees quite well 
that Antilochus would have noticed that 
something was wrong, for Menelaus 
speaks to him in exactly that strain— 
‘Antilochus, you must have seen of 
yourself, as you cast your eye along, 
that God rolls waves of woe upon the 
Greeks,’ he says, before he tells him 
how dire a calamity has befallen. 

The whole picture is true and con- 
sistent just because Homer was con- 
versant with every part of it. He has 
not laboured every point because his 
silences have such obvious replies. 
But our logical friend, just because he 
did not see the picture clearly, has 
forced Homer’s silence into the 
monstrous. 

L. H. ALLEN. 


Royal Military College, 
Duntiroon, 
Federal Territory, 
Australia. 


THE DEUS EX MACHINA IN EURIPIDES. 


IT has long ago been pointed out 
that the use of the deus ex machina by 
Euripides has been the cause of a good 
deal of misunderstanding,’ but in spite 
of the more enlightened critics, the 
misunderstanding is still glibly repeated, 
as by Laurand as entail as bial in 


1 E.g.by Heieh ‘The use of this contrivance 
in Euripides has been much misrepresented by 
the critics. It has generally been described as 
the last resort of an unskilful dramatist, when 
he is unable to find any other solution for 
the complexities of the plot’—Zragic Drama 
of the Greeks, p. 245. 


his Manuel des Etudes Grecques et Latines 
(II. 224), ‘ Aprés des péripéties souvent 
fortuites le dénofiment se fait par un 
deus ex machina.’ In face of this it may 
be well to attempt to clear up the 
whole question, for there can be no 
doubt that some ancient dramatists did 
misuse the contrivance, and it figures 
more frequently in the extant plays of 
Euripides than anywhere else. 

That it was commonly misused is 
sufficiently attested by (1) Cicero, De 
Natura Deorum I. xx. 53, ‘Quod quia 
quem ad modum natura efficere sine 
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aliqua mente possit non videtis, ut 
tragici poetae, cum explicare argumenti 
exitum non potestis, confugitis ad 
deum’; (2) Plato, Cratylus 425d do7ep 
Tas pnxXavas Katagevyovet aipov- 
res; and (3) the Horatian injunction: 


nec deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
inciderit (A.P. 191.) 


About this last I shall have something 
to say shortly; none of the three 
mentions Euripides, who uses the deus 
ex machina exactly ten times more fre- 
quently than any other tragedian whose 
works have survived! Yet critics have 
brought Euripides under the censure 
which the ancients themselves refrained 
from applying to him, simply because 
Aristotle instanced the Medea as show- 
ing a bad Tod His words 
are davepov ody Sti Kal Tas AVoELS TOV 
adtod Sei tod cupBaivew 
Kal womrep ev TH Mnbdeia pnya- 
vis (Poetics 1454b 1). It is obvious 
that the Avous must not be unyavijs, 
if the wnyav7} be used, as the quotations 
from Plato and Cicero prove it to have 
been used by tragedians generally, and 
as Aristotle misunderstood Euripides to 
use it, to get the tragedian out of 
difficulties otherwise unsurmountable. 
But Euripides is so far from using 
the pnyav7 to solve the complexities of 
his plots? that he actually uses it to com- 
plicate them. This is so both in the 
Helen and in the Iphigeneta in Tauris, 
where, when the plot is proceeding 
smoothly to its natural dénouement, the 
adventitious aid of a storm at sea has 
to be called upon in order to provide an 
excuse for a divine epiphany. But the 
best instance is provided by the Heracles, 
where we have a unique intervention, 
not at the end, but in the middle of the 
play. Heracles has returned from the 
underworld and rescued his wife and 
children from the hands of Lycus; their 
tragic situation is over, and all seems to 
be going well, when suddenly the forms 
of Lyssa and Iris appear ad pnyxarijs, 


1 As Haigh has pointed out (of. cit. p. 245), 
Euripides uses it ten times, but only twice—in 
the Hzppolytus and Orestes—to untie the com- 
plexities of the plot, and in doth of these two 
instances its use was unnecessary as a Avous Tov 
pvOov. 


and Heracles slays them all under the 
influence of heaven-sent madness ! 
Here, at any rate, is no Avats Tot 
Obviously Euripides uses the pnyavy 
for purposes other than those which 
brought it into such discredit as is 
witnessed by the remarks of Plato and 
Cicero. Let us try to determine what 
these were. 

In the Hippolytus the beautiful speech 
of Artemis, ‘with its solemn rebukes 
and tender condolences, is tempered 
throughout by an air of serene and 
lofty tranquillity, such as befits the 
utterances of the immortal gods,’? and 
suggests that possibly the unyav7 was 
deliberately used by Euripides to pro- 
duce a consummation of that «a@apous 
of the emotions which Aristotle re- 
garded as the function of tragedy to 
effect through pity and terror—a 
tribulation and refinement of the spirit, 
which Milton expressed so well when 
he concluded his Samson Agonistes with 
the lines: 

His servants he, with due acquist 

Of true experience from this great event, 


With peace and consolation hath dismiss’d, 
And calm of mind, all passion spent. 


In some sense it seems to be used as a 
means of expressing divine approval, or 
disapproval, upon the actions of men. 
In this play the fortunes of Theseus are 
thus moralised by Artemis: his lack of 
intention. acquits him to a certain 
degree, and so does the fact that he 
was deceived by Phaedra. We are 
made to feel that his fate is but part of 
the tragedy of human life—in which 
the good are not always rewarded—and 
that, in ‘any case, the gods take no joy 
in the misfortunes of the evoeBers : 
Thy ony auapriav 

7d wn eldévac mp&rov * 

pa wév vuv cot Eppwryev Kaka, 

rods yap evoeBets Geol 

OvjoKkovras ob xalpovor* Tovs ye why KaKovs 


abrois Kai dduors 
(Hipp. 1334-41). 


and her final injunction to him is: 


od 5’, & réxvov Alyéws, aBe 
maid’ év dyxddatoe Kal 
Gedy eixds 
(1b. 1431-4). 


2 Haigh, of. cét. p. 247. 
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Here we have no untying of a ‘ knot,’ 
but rather the instilling of just that 
‘calm of mind’ which it is the function 
of tragedy to produce. Similarly in 
the Electra the apparition of the Dios- 
curi produces, and is intended by 
Euripides to produce, a moral satis- 
faction and peacefulness, to which we 
are made to feel that the protagonists 
have succeeded in winning their way 
through ‘ life’s fitful fever : 

va mbvrov Sixedov orovdy 

owoovre vedv mpwpas évddous. 

da 5° aldepias orelyovre rhaxds 

Kai 7d Sixacov 

girov ¢v BibT, 

éxdbovres 

otrws undeis 

und’ émiipxwy péva cupmdelrw* 

Oeds dv Ovnrois dyopetw. (1347-56,) 

As often as not, the god, or goddess, 
who appears dzo will begin 
by inculcating the lesson of cwppoctvn, 
by giving a divine sanction to the 
wonderful wisdom of those Greek 
maxims, such as ceavrov or 
ayayv, as Thetis does to Peleus at the 
end of the Andromache : 


kai mpara uev rots mapecrGow Kaxois 
Nav Svogopeiv (1233-4.) 


ending with the reminder that, after 
all, man is mortal : 
5¢ Tay Urep* 


xéxpavrat kaTOaveiv 7’ dpeldera. (1270-2.) 


So far, then, the wnyav7 would seem 
to have been used by Euripides (1) to 
produce a general xd@apoiw of the 
emotions such as is regarded by Aris- 
totle as the true object of tragedy; 
(2) to ‘justify the ways of god to man,’ 
as in the Hippolytus, Electra, and Andro- 
mache. Now look at Horace: 
Nec deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
inciderit. 

These words are generally taken to 
mean that no god must intervene unless 
the complexities of the plot are such as 
to require his aid in order to solve 
them, i.e. vindice=solutore, as For- 
cellini definitely states, without, so 
far as I can see, any authority. No 
modern commentator discusses thé 
interesting question of what are the 
conditions that justify divine inter- 
vention, though Orelli instances the 


Philoctetes of Sophocles and the Hip- 
polytus of Euripides. Porphyry alone 
insists upon the implication, and says 
‘tunc demum, inquit, inferri debet 
deus, cum digna res interventu eius 
exprimitur.’ Horace clearly states that 
when the situation needs a ‘vindex’ a 
god may be brought in. Such is ex- 
actly the practice of Euripides, and it 
is only by ignoring the implication of 
the line, and giving an unwarranted 
meaning to ‘ vindex,’ that the remark 
can be twisted, as it is, for example, by 
Wickham in his note on the passage, 
into a criticism of Euripides. There is 
no mention of Euripides in Horace, but 
he, unlike Aristotle, was a poet, and 
understood Euripides. Therefore, after 
saying ‘nec deus intersit,’ he adds—in 
order to exclude Euripides from the 
implied censuré—‘ nisi dignus vindice 
nodus inciderit.’ What sort of a nodus 
is worthy of a divine vindex we shall see 
from a further examination of the 
Euripidean use of the contrivance. 

Let us look again at the Heracles. 
When all seems to be going well, Lyssa 
and Iris appear amo pnyavys, and 
Heracles, overcome by madness, him- 
self slays the wife and children whom 
he had just rescued from a similar fate 
at the hands of the upstart Lycus. 
What are we to make of such a sudden 
turn of events edruyias eis 
as Aristotle says? We may take it 
that it is not sheer perversity on the 
poet’s part, but is deliberately intended 
for some definite purpose. We notice 
first that Iris has to steel her heart to 
perform her commission — 
xapdiay (830)—and is only 
nerved to do it because she perceives 
that, if she fails, the gods will be dis- 
credited and man exalted : 


Ocol wev obdapod, 
Ta Ovnra & torat meyadra, mi Sdvros Sixny. (841-2.) 


Lyssa is more outspoken, and openly 
questions the ways of god to man: 


rmapuvéca 5é, mpiv opadretoav elordeiv, 
dvnp 85’ obx or’ ért xOovi 

év Beoiow, o} ob éoméureas Sduovs. 
&Barov 5é xwpav dypiav 
éEnuepdoas, avéornoev pdvos 

Tyas mirvotcas dvorlwy dvdpwr 


col 7’ ob mapas peydda kad. (847-54.) 
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But she is overpowered by Iris, and 
performs her duty under protest : 


HXtov Spac’ & Spav ob (858.) 


By the intervention of these ‘ instru- 
ments of darkness’ Euripides means to 
remind us that the problems of life are 
not so easily solved as we had been led 
to suspect by the happy turn of events 
up to the apparition of Lyssa and Iris. 
The traditional religion actually as- 
cribed malice to the gods, and Euripides 
uses this instance of the malice of Hera 
to witness to something in the divine 
power, which rules the universe, that 
passes our understanding, that won’t 
fit into our moral or religious categories 
for the simple reason that they are not 
omniscient, but merely human, cate- 
gories. The ways of God are not 
man’s ways. 

Whatever our religious opinions, we 
are all conscious that life, as we know 
it, is a drama played in the face of 
unknown, or, at least, but imperfectly 
comprehended, forces ; it is surrounded 
on all sides by an uncharted fringe.? 
We thrust out our barque into it from 
time to time, but the conditions are 
such that no man-made boat can sail 
that sea; the wind may waft us mes- 
sages from it ever and anon, but they 
are diffused hither and thither before 
they reach us, for we can instal no 
‘ wireless’ there, so that we gather but 
fragments which, try as we will, we 
cannot piece into an intelligible whole. 
Then, sooner or later, death descends 
like a curtain, and we ourselves know 
no more. But when it descends upon 
our friends, we are left here to think 


‘and to meditate upon the hither side of 


the uncharted. We can see the pro- 
tagonists of the human drama brought 
right up to this ‘fringe,’ and the 


1 Cf. Gilbert Murray in Four Stages of 
Greek Religion (p. 152): ‘The uncharted 
surrounds us on every side, and we must needs 
have some relation towards it, a relation which 
will depend on the general discipline of a man’s 
mind and the bias of his whole character. As 
far as knowledge and conscious reason will go, 
we shall follow resolutely their austere guidance. 
When they cease, as cease they must, we must 
use as best we can those fainter powers of 
apprehension and surmise and sensitiveness by 
which, after all, most high truth has been 
reached, as well as most high art and poetry.’ 


spectacle endows their lives with a 
solemnity which we feel, but cannot 
explain. What happens beyond cannot 
alter what they did in life, save that 
their passing from it seems to complete 
its significance, to endow it with an 
eternal value and, as it were, to make it 
immortal. Now the ordinary dramatis 
personae of a Euripidean tragedy are 
these protagonists in a drama of human 
life. The deus ex machina is not a 
human protagonist, but an incorporeal 
spirit of surmise, of hope or faith—in 
form a messenger from the uncharted, 
but in reality no more than a projection 
of our own, to which faith or hope 
alone is emboldened to give the sanction 
of a deus, of a messenger from some 
region beyond the scope of our ex- 
plored experience. Such, to my mind, 
is the meaning of the Horatian vindex. 

The above assumes, of course, that 
the apparition of a god azo unyavis in 
the pages of Euripides involves no belief 
in anthropomorphism. The subject can- 
not be summarily treated, and I must 
reserve a fuller treatment of it for 
another occasion. Here it is sufficient 
to indicate that I cannot agree with 
Dr. Verrall, who argues that if Euripides 
used the ‘machine’ seriously, then he 
believed in anthropomorphism. In his 
essay on the Iphigeneia in Tauris 
(Euripides the Rationalist, pp. 174-5), he 
thinks it inconsistent to scoff at one 
who took Orestes and Pylades for the 
Dioscuri, and then to have a divine 
apparition of them later on in the same 
play. The argument, of course, holds 
good only on Dr. Verrall’s interpreta- 
tion (the commonly accepted one) of 
Euripides’ use of the pnyavyn, and 
implies that there is no difference in 
the apparition of the Dioscuri on the 
earth, as anthropomorphic gods, and 
amd unxavis. I contend that there isa 
very great difference. A_ seriously- 
intended representation of their appar- 
ition on the earth would imply a belief 
in anthropomorphism, but such 
belief is involved in their apparition 
amo pnxavis. So we are by no means 
forced to conclude, with Dr. Verrall, 
that such apparitions cannot be in- 
tended to be taken seriously. To be 
taken literally, of course, they are not; 
but seriously is a very different matter. 
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Some of the most serious things in life 
can scarcely be given a ‘ local habitation 
and a name,’ though, for the purposes 
of scenic representation, some attempt 
must be made, and this attempt 
Euripides makes in his wnyavn. 

I conclude by explaining what I 
meant by calling Aristotle’s criticism of 
the ending of the Medea a misrepre- 
sentation. In the light of what has 
been said above, it will be clear that 
Euripides, in snatching up Medea in 
the chariot of the sun, had a motive 
different from that of saving her from 
the hands of Jason. In fact, it would 
have made no difference to the play had 
she been killed by Jason, for, as ‘it is, 


by ascending in the chariot of the sun, 
she vanishes completely from the scene 
of human drama, and is caught up by 
the wnyavy into the sphere of the un- 
charted just as much as she would 
have been by death. In a modern 
novel on the same theme she would, no 
doubt, have been killed by Jason, and 
the reader left to ponder her wrongs. 
In the hands of Euripides she is 
allowed to point these out for herself,® 
with all the sanction and finality that 
belongs to the unyav7. 


R. B. APPLETON. 


1 See 1354 ff. ; 1364-6 etc. 


FRONTO. 


FRonTOisalmost completely unknown 
to the English public, and even to pro- 
fessed scholars he is not a familiar 
author. This is mainly because his 
first editors, Niebuhr and Heindorf and 
Buttmann, belittled him so mercilessly. 
He was an orator first and foremost, 
and his speeches have almost entirely 
perished. But in his own generation, 
and for long after, he was ranked as 
second only to Cicero in Roman elo- 
quence. Fortune has dealt unkindly with 
him, although not disadvantageously 
for us, by sacrificing his speeches and 
preserving for us, but only in one 
imperfect partly undecipherable pa- 
limpsest, his intimate correspondence 
with the saintly Marcus Aurelius, of 
whom Rénan has said that we still wear 
mourning for him as if he had died but 
yesterday. These letters were certainly 
not written for publication, and labour 
under the disadvantage, in respect to 
their value as an estimate of his powers, 
of being mostly from a master to his 
pupils and devoted too exclusively to the 
subject and teaching of oratory. 

M. Cornelius Fronto was a native of 
Cirta, now Constantine, in Numidia, 
and though he calls himself jestingly 
‘a Libyan of the nomad Libyans,’ no 
doubt he was descended from early 
Roman settlers. He was born about 
the reign of Nerva, and had the good 
fortune to live and thrive under a suc- 


cession of great and noble rulers, Trajan, 
Hadrian, Pius, Marcus, such as the 
world has rarely, if ever, seen outside 
ancient Egypt, except perhaps on a 
small scale in Saxon England or Inca 
Peru. He won great fame at the bar 
and as panegyrist in the Senate, and 
was the recognised leader at Rome of 
literary thought. We get interesting 
glimpses in Aulus Gellius of the literary 
salon of which he was the presiding 
genius, where his word was law on all 
oints connected with the language and 
of his country. 

For fifteen hundred years his name 
had almost ceased to live upon the lips 
of men, till Cardinal Mai, in 1815, dis- 
covered the palimpsest MS. containing 
many leaves of his correspondence, 
which had been written upon a second 
time to record the acts of the Council 
of Chalcedon in 451. These precious 
fragments, and we may fairly call them 
so, came from a Codex which our own 
St. Columban purchased no doubt in 
Italy and made part of the library of 
the monastery which he founded at 
Bobbio in the Pennine Alps. So we 
may have more than a literary interest 
in this jetsam rescued from oblivion. 

What little appreciation of Fronto 
there has been in this country is due to 
Walter Pater’s Marius the Epicurean, 
where he has drawn material from the 
Letters and translated from them wit 
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Frontonian siccitas and preciosity the 
pleasant Apologue upon Sleep; and he 
moreover commends the work to his 
readers in the ingratiating phrase, that 
‘the letters recall for us the long-buried 
fragrance of a famous friendship of the 
ancient world.’ We are introduced in 
them to a young man, heir to the Roman 
Empire, bent on making himself worthy 
of his high calling, and moulding him- 
self on the rigid Stoic creed (but tempered 
with the more genial tenets of Platonism), 
and an older man, the recognised leader 
in Rome of literary thought and elo- 
quent expression, a good, kind-hearted, 
honourable man with no leanings to 
philosophy, the two being bound to- 
gether in the bonds of the sincerest 
affection in their respective rdles of 
pupil and master. We listen to them 
exchanging homely and _ intimate 
thoughts on the art of rhetoric, on 
the ancient writers of their country, 
on their health (a perennial topic) and 
their children, with now and again a 
glimpse into the penetralia of the Im- 

erial Court, or a share in a vintage 
eae or a visit to an Etruscan watering- 
place. Nowhere in ancient history can 
we read such a naive unveiling of the 
boyhood of one of the great rulers of 
mankind, nor, except for Alexander and 
Aristotle, is there an instance of two 
men, standing so high in the active and 
intellectual life of their times, united in 
such close friendship with one another, 
as is the case with Marcus Fronto and 
Marcus Antoninus. 

The correspondence is full of engag- 
ing and life-like touches. Where, for 
instance, in ancient literature can we 
find a more charming domestic picture 
than this, where Fronto is speaking 
of his grandsons to his son-in-law 
Victorinus : 

Daily tiffs and disagreements I have with 
our little Victorinus or our little Fronto. While 
you never ask for any reward of any one for act 
or speech, your little Fronto prattles no word 
more readily or more constantly than Ja (give). 
I on my part do my best to supply him with 
scraps of paper and little tablets, things which 
I wish him to want. Some signs, however, he 
does show even of his grandfather’s character. 
He is very fond of grapes: it was the very first 
food he sucked down, and for whole days almost 
he did not cease licking a grape with his tongue 


or mumbling it with his gums. He is also 
devoted to little birds ; he delights in chickens 


and young pigeons and sparrows. I have often 
heard from those who were my pastors and 
masters that I had from my earliest infancy a 
passion for such things. As for my penchant, 
however, for partridges in my old age there is 
no one who knows me ever so slightly but is 
aware of that ! 


The old man was devoted to babies, 
as we see from another place, where he 
writes to Marcus: 


I have seen your little chicks, and a more 
welcome sight I shall never in my life see, so 
like in features to you that nothing can be more 
like than the likeness. I have taken a short cut 
quite to Lorium, a short cut of the slippery road 
and steep ascents. ... God be praised, they 
have a healthy colour and strong lungs. One 
was holding a piece of white bread like a little 
prince, the other a piece of black, quite in keep- 
ing with a philosopher’s son. Even the sound 
of their little voices was so sweet, so winsome 
to my ear, that I seemed, I know not how, to 
hear in the tiny piping of either the clear and 
charming tones of your own utterance. Now 
therefore, if you do not take care, you will find 
me holding my head a good deal higher, for I 
have those whom | can love instead of you not 
with eyes only, but with ears also. 


The little prince grew up unfortunately 
into the infamous Commodus. 

As a companion picture take this 
account of a little adventure Marcus 
had with some shepherds : 


But what, you ask, was the story? When 
my father (the Emperor Pius) had got home 
from the vineyards, I as usual mounted my 
horse and set off along the road, and had gone 
some little distance when I came upon a 
number of sheep in the road huddled together, 
as generally happens when there is little room, 
with four dogs and two shepherds; that was 
all. Then one of the shepherds, seeing our 
cavalcade, said to his mate, ‘ Marry, keep your 
eye on these mounted fellows, they be rare 
hands at pillaging.’ Hearing that, I dug my 
spurs into my horse and galloped right into the 
flock. Frightened out of their wits, they ran 
helter skelter bleating and fleeting in all 
directions. The shepherd whirled his crook at 
us. It fell on an equerry who was following 
me. We got clear off. So it chanced that he 
who feared to lose his sheep lost his crook. 


These extracts will go far to confute 
the mistaken people who have seen noth- 
ing in Marcus but a prig, and in Fronto 
but a pedant. In truth Fronto was 
much more than a pedant. He hada 
patriotic love for his native language ; 
to have a complete mastery of its 
resources and to use them with freshness 
and lucidity and precision was _ his 
laudable ambition, which he may fairly 
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be said to have attained. He wished 
to shake the standard Latin out of its 
Ciceronian groove, and to give it a less 
stilted cast and a wider scope. He 
did not play fast and loose with the 
language, as did his great and perhaps 
more gifted contemporary Apuleius. 


Niceties and shades of meaning, the 


clear definition of terms, the corrobora- 
tive aid of synonyms, the cult of the 
precise word—these he considered 
matters of great moment. And indeed 
they are of moment, for clear thinking 
and clear writing go hand in hand. 
To call back obsolescent expressions 
from old writers, and to pick jewels of 
speech from colloquial and common talk 
were tasks he deliberately set himself to 
perform for the re-vivification of the 
language. The patina of antiquity he 
considered lent beauty to speech, but 
he was emphatic against using a word 
only because it was old, unless it were 
also moresuitableand expressive. Newly- 
coined and unrecognised words must 
be shunned like a rock at sea. His 
great failing was his inordinate use of 
similes. Fronto quite rightly set 
noble thought far above noble language. 
But the pity of it was that he was 
greatly deticient in originality of thought. 
He was as careful an artist in words as 
Tennyson or Pater. All that could be 
accomplished by industry and enthu- 
siasm and verbal dexterity he did 
accomplish. Eloquence was to him 
the sovran of the human race. He 
traces every mental accomplishment 
back tothat. It was ¢he human science: 
let philosophy, he airily says, be divine. 

Fronto took unwearying and pathetic 
pains to make Marcus think, like him- 
self, that eloquence and rhetoric were 
the aim of life, and he guaranteed to 
set him upon the very pinnacle of 
the temple of oratory. The ‘Roman 
Rusticus,’ a strict Stoic, who as prefect 
of Rome condemned Justin Martyr to 
death as a Christian with cold legality, 
contended with Fronto for the soul of 
Marcus. But the issue was never in 
doubt. Since he was a boy of twelve 
Marcus had chosen the plank bed and 
skin, and injured his health by con- 
forming to the strict régime of philo- 
sophic discipline. Poor Fronto found 
himself like a deserted hen, whose 


foster duckling takes to the water in 
spite of all her efforts. When Marcus 
was twenty-five he turned his back on 
rhetoric, and said he could no longer 
consent to argue on both sides of a 
question. We have no answer of 
Fronto’s to this, but when Marcus art- 
lessly confessed that, if he said anything 
brilliant in a speech, it gave him 
pleasure, and therefore he shunned 
eloquence, Fronto aptly retorted ‘ You 
are pleased when you have said some- 
thing eloquent? Well then chastise 
yourself; why chastise eloquence ?’ 
And when Marcus in another letter 
accused oratory of tortuousness and 
insincerity, Fronto was clearly nettled, 
and hit back with an allusion to Socrates 
and his irony. He scores a point too, 
when he compares the jejune tedious- 
ness of formal logic and dialectics with 
the human interests and wide scope of 
oratorical studies, and makes fun of a 
teacher, saying, ‘ What is the first 
premiss? Whatisthesecond? With 
the windows wide open you would have 
the point laboured, ‘If it is day, it is 
light ’"—all this, he implies, is as dry as 
dust ; there is here no ‘hunting up of 
choice old words, no garniture of 
synonyms, no skilful turning of one 
language into another.’ 

Fronto has been severely handled for 
his archaistic tendencies, because he 
loves the rugged vigour of Cato more 
than the polished periods of Cicero, and 
draws freely upon Plautus and other 
ancient writers, treasuring up old poems 
in his memory for the sake of ‘stunning 
old words,’ such as Rossetti speaks of in 
one of his letters. But have we any 
right to throw stones at Fronto, who 
revel in Shakespearianisms and cherish 
Biblical expressions like ‘the apple of 
our eyes’? Spedding tells us that 
Bacon ‘spangled his speech with 
unusual words,’ while of Spencer Ben 
Jonson asserted that ‘in affecting the 
ancients he spake no language.’ Dean 
Church has noted the faculty which the 
Elizabethans showed ‘for reviving old 
forms or adopting from the street and 
market homely but expressive words or 
combinations and venturing on new 
and bold phrases.’ This was exactly 
what Fronto wished to do for his 
language. But he would never have 
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countenanced such a foolish jargon as 
that of a modern author, who speaks ot 
‘jousting at the quintain of his outre- 
cuidance.’ This merits the scoffs of 
Seneca and Lucian at those who speak 
the language of the XII. Tables or the 
dialect of Agamemnon. 

It was as a friend and family man 


‘that Fronto in this work appeals most to 


us. He was a loyal friend with high 
ideals of friendship, to whom to accept 
great gifts from friends was as bad as 
asking for them. He would never 
admit that it was allowable to enrich 
or convenience oneself at another’s 
expense, even if the latter wished it. 
Marcus calls him philostorgus (warm- 
hearted) and he had in abundant 
measure that family affection in which 
patrician Rome was so deficient, as 
not even to have a word to express the 
idea in their language. We know from 
a contemporary author, that during the 
Civil Wars, when proscriptions were 
numerous on both sides, wives indeed 
were always found faithful, freedmen 
sometimes, slaves occasionally, but sons 
never ; and Justinian, in his Institutes, 
expressly says that parents often dis- 
inherited their children without cause. 

The age in which Fronto lived and 
wrote was the famous golden age of 
the Antonines, when the pax Romana 
brooded like a halcyon over a world of 
peace, the calm of which was only 
broken by the short-lived struggle for 
supremacy by the Parthian power, the 
only one remaining that could dream of 
challenging Rome on anything like 
equal terms. But scarcely were the 
Parthians crushed, and Mesopotamia 
made a Roman province, than there 
began to be heard rumblings of the 
storm that was to shatter the old order 
and prepare the way for a new and 
more vigorous civilisation. The young 
uncontaminated races of Central 
Europe, multiplying more and more 
rapidly, were pressing down from the 
Hyrcanian forests and the desolate 
swamps of the Danube, to possess 
themselves of the rich frontier provinces 
of the Roman Empire. 

Marcus, a student by nature and far 
from robust in health, but a Stoic and 
a patriot, actuated as ever by the feeling 
once expressed to Fronto of the 

NO, CCLXXVI. VOL. XXXIV. 


verecundia imperii quam sit imperiosa, 
spent the last ten years of his priceless 
life with splendid tenacity of will and 
loyal devotion to duty in throwing back 
the rising tide of barbarian invasion, 
which threatened even then to over- 
whelm the Empire. In spite of famine 
and pestilence, dearth of money and 
failure of man-power, despite even the 
revolt of his ablest general at home, 
who ‘ for six months dreamed of empire,’ 
Marcus made the defence good and gave 
Rome another lease of life. 

As Roman literature may be said to 
have died with Fronto’s age, so with 
Marcus, the last of the Antonines, died 
the ancient civilisation and the old re- 
ligion, of which he was the last worthy 
representative. The victory of the new 
religion, in spite of such formidable 
rivals as the worship of Mithras and of 
Isis, was now assured. Marcus has 
been quite unjustly represented .as a 
bitter persecutor of Christians. As 
a Roman and ruler he could not of 
course countenance an illicit and, as it 
seemed, an anti-national and unpatriotic 
religion, but he gave its adherents credit 
for honesty of purpose and loyalty to 
their conscience, even though he 
deprecated their intransigeance and 
the bravado, as Romans thought it, 


“with which they sought death. He is 


surely thinking of them when he says 
in his Thoughts: ‘To have the intelli- 
gence, a guide to what they deem their 
duty, is an attribute of those also who 
do not believe in Gods, and those who 
fail their country in its need, and those 
who do their deeds behind closed doors.’ 
These are the precise charges brought 
against the Christians: atheism, inciv- 
ism, incestuous and cannibal feasts. 
Fronto was, however, by no means so 
sympathetic, if we take to be his the 
extract from a speech reported by 
Minucius Felix, which accuses the 
Christians of unspeakable crimes : 


On a regular day they come together for a 
feast with all their wives and sisters and 
mothers, persons of both sexes and every age. 
Then, after much feasting, when the banquet 
has waxed hot, and the passion of lust been 
kindled, a dog which has been tied to a lamp is 
incited to jump and bound up by a little cake 
thrown to it beyond its tether. The tell-tale 
light being by this means cast down and 
extinguished, the guests, under cover of the 
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shameless darkness, embrace one another in 
their unspeakable concupiscence, as chance 
brings them together, and, if not in fact yet in 
guilt, all are alike incestuous, since whatever 
can result by the act of individuals is potentially 
desired by the wishes of all. 


But friendship and not polemic is 
Fronto’s forte, and we like him much 
better when he says of Marcus: ‘ Of ali 
his virtues, and even more than the 
others worthy of admiration, is this, that 
he unites all his friends in harmony.’ 
In his interpretation of the Orpheus 
legend (which is found in the Cata- 
combs as a constant type and symbol of 
Christ) he attributes to him the power 
_ by his character and goodness of 
attaching followers of all kinds and of 
all nations to himself, and inducing 
them to live together in harmony, ‘ the 
gentle with the fierce, the good-natured 
with the passionate, the meek with the 
proud, the sensitive with the cruel. 
Then all of them, he adds, gradually put 
off their ingrained faults, went after 
virtue and learned righteousness, ex- 
changed shamelessness for a sense of 
shame, self-will for deference, ill-feeling 
for kindliness.’ ‘ 

We may now conclude with a pas- 
sage on ‘ Love rational and love fortui- 


tous,’ which the reviser of the MS. calls 
on the margin mirus locus : 

'* Friendship that is won by desert 
has not such growth or firmness of 
texture as the love that is sudden and 
at first sight.’ And a greater man than 
Fronto said: ‘Who ever loved that 
loved not at first sight.’ ‘So in 
orchards and gardens the growth of 
shrubs, reared and watered by hand, is 
not like that of the oak and the fir and 
the cedar on their native hills which, 
springing up self-sown and set without 
plan and without order, owe nothing to 
the toil and services of a planter, but 
are fostered by the wind and the rain.’ 
Andhe adds: ‘For neither can you match 
your pyramids, raised by hand and 
reason, against the hills, nor your 
aqueducts against the river, nor your 
cisterns against the fountains.’ 

This will suffice to give a taste of 
Fronto’s quality, and no one, who 
comes with an unbiassed mind to the 
reading of his letters and those of 
Marcus, will deny that the volume was 
worth recalling from the limbo of 
oblivion, and gives us a picture of 
ancient times that is not without in- 
terest and instruction for us. 

C. R. HAINEs. 


‘COMMUNIS SENSUS.’ 


SiR WILLIAM HamictTon’s historical 
account of the meanings of Common 
Sense (in his edition of Reid’s Works, 
vol. ii. pp. 756 ff.) had the distinction 
of being adopted in part by Mayor (on 
Juvenal VIII. 73) and thence by Munro 
(on Lucretius I. 422). This latter note 
has become a locus classicus, and through 
it some interpretations which seem to be 
certainly wrong have secured currency 
in our commentaries. Munro gives two 
meanings: (I) asin Lucretius’ ‘ Corpus 
enim per se communis dedicat esse | 
sensus,’ where the phrase ‘has much 
the same force as naturalis sensus, the 
sense given by nature to all sane men.’ 
Cicero, he says, is fond of using it with 
the same meaning—Prvo Plancio § 31, 
Pro Cluentio § 17, De Oratore 2. 68; 3. 
195, ‘passages showing how nearly 
Cicero connected it with nature.’ (2) A 


meaning which Hamilton under the last 
head of his fourfold division defines thus: 
‘In the fourth signification Common 
Sense is no longer a natural quality: it 
denotes an acquired percepticn or 
feeling of the common duties and pro- 
prieties expected from each member of 
society—a gravitation of opinion—a 
sense of conventional decorum—a com- 
munional sympathy—general bienséunce 
—public spirit, etc.’ (One may remark 
that this is scarcely homogeneous: a 
gravitation of opinion may be quite 
different. from a feeling of common 
duties and proprieties, and the former 
phrase might suit some passages to 
which the latter is alien.) Munro quotes 
from Hamilton only the first part of this 
sentence (down to ‘ society ’), and other 
editors (e.g. Wilkins on De Oratore, 
Fausset on Pro Cluentio, Holden on 
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Pro Plancto) have taken it over from him. 
He gives, as instances of this meaning 
in Cicero, Pro Plancio § 34 and De 
Oratore 1. 12. Without entering on a 
full discussion of the term, I think a 
short study of the passages shows (1) 
that many of them will not bear the 
meaning assigned to them by Munro 
or others (I presume Munro really 
grouped his first set together because he 
considered that they all illustrated 
communis sensus as a natural quality, not 
that in them all it meant ‘the sense 
given to all men’) ; (2) that the distinc- 
tion between ‘natural’ and ‘acquired’ is 
irrelevant ; (3) that the second meaning 
is not to be foundin Cicero. It is neces- 
sary to quote the context somewhat 
fully in order to show how it determines 
the meaning: the snippets which editors 
print are generally of little use for this 
purpose. 

Cicero, Pro Plancio § 31: ‘Ipso 
nomine patrio valeret apud clementes 
iudices et misericordes: valeret, inquam, 
communi sensu omnium et dulcissima 
commendatione naturae.’ This is 
obviously different from what Lucretius 
meant. It is not perception or sensa- 
tion but sentiment, the general feeling 
of mankind (towards the relation of 
father and son), just as in Pro Cluentio 
§ 17, which Munro treats in the same 
way, the plural is used to cover, along 
with other general feelings, that of 
reluctance to make family quarrels 
public. Whether the feeling is ‘ given 
by nature’ or not, and whether the 
people who have it are ‘sane,’ does not 
matter. In both passages Cicero adds 
a reference to nature. 

Pro Plancio § 34: ‘Cum senatus im- 
pediretur quominus, id quod hostibus 
semper erat tributum, responsum 
equitibus Romanis redderetur, omnibus 
illa iniuria dolori fuit publicanis, sed eum 
ipsum dolorem hic tulit paulo apertius. 
Communis ille sensus in aliis fortasse 
latuit: hic, quod cum ceteris animo 
sentiebat, id magis quam ceteri et vultu 
promptum habuit et lingua.’ This, 
according to Munro, has the second 
meaning. Holden, in his edition of the 
speech, repeats the definition (not quite 


correctly) and translates by ‘tact.’. 


What, then, becomes of /atuit? Cicero 
is explaining away a certain habit of 


saying offensive things, which has 
been attributed to the elder Plancius. 
If communis ille sensus is ‘tact,’ surely 
we should expect something different 
from in aliis latuit: tact in these others 
(one would rather say) was well to the 
fore. But communis ille sensus is repeated 
in guod cum ceteris sentiebat: it is the 
feeling which all the publicani shared 
(of resentment at the manner in which 
the senate had treated them). In others 
perhaps this feeling was less prominent ; 
Plancius showed it rather too plainly. 
Here, then, we have neither tact nor the 
sense given by nature to all sane men, 
nor ye* the general feeling of mankind, 
but a feeling which was common to a 
particular class.1. Whether it was 
natural or whether they were sane is 
another matter. Cato, to whom the 
senate’s action was due, would perhaps 
have denied both: but he could not 
deny that the communis sensus existed. 
With this plain sense of the words 
one may compare De Prov. Cons. § 2: 
‘praecipuum illum et proprium sensum 
doloris mei, quem tamen vos communem 
semper vobis mecum esse duxistis.’ 

De Oratove 1. 12: ‘Quod hoc etiam 
mirabilius debet videri, quia ceterarum 
artium studia fere reconditis atque ab- 
ditis e fontibus hauriuntur, dicendi 
autem omnis ratio in medio posita com- 
muni quodam in usu atque in hominum 
[m Jore et sermone versatur, ut in ceteris 
id maxime excellat quod longissime sit 
ab imperitorum intellegentia sensuque 
disiunctum, in dicendo autem vitium vel 
maximum sit a volgari genere orationis 
atque a consuetudine communis sensus 
abhorrere.’ Hamilton refers to this 
under his fourth head; Munro follows 
him, and is followed by Wilkins. ‘Gra- 
vitation of opinion’ (which Munro does 
not quote) might be made to apply, if 
taken in a wide enough sense, but what 
have we to do here with a feeling of 
common duties or proprieties? The 
parallel expression a volgari genere ora- 
tionis (‘ordinary, every-day language’) 
as well as the contrast with those arts 
in which one tries to get as far as 
possible ab imperitorum intellegentia sen- 


1 Hamilton cites these passages to exemplify 
communis sensus as the source of moral judg- 
ment. 
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sugue, and perhaps the addition of con- 
suetudine, shows that communis sensus is 
here simply the general way of thinking, 
the mental attitude of the man ir the 
street. To conform to the thought of 
the man in the street is just what the 
orator has to do; he must not talk over 
the heads of his audience. Cicero puts 
the same thing by a slightly different 
phrase in De Oratore 1. 108 ‘Sunt enim 
varia et ad volgarem popularemque sensum 
adcommodata omnia genera huius foren- 
sis nostrae dictionis.. And we may 
compare 1. 83 where, speaking of the 
paradox that only the wise man is an 
orator, he says ‘sed haec erat spinosa 
quaedam et exilis oratio longeque a nos- 
tris sensibus abhorrebat’ (‘remote from 
our way of thinking’). 

The same sense is to be found also 
in Tacitus, Dialogus 31, ‘Sunt apud quos 
adstrictum et collectum et singula statim 
argumenta concludens dicendi genus 
plus fidei meretur: apud hos dedisse 
operam dialecticae proficiet. Alios fusa 
et aequalis et ex communibus ducta 
sensibus oratio magis delectat: ad hos 
permovendos mutuabimura Peripateticis 
aptos et in omnem disputationem para- 
tos iam locos.’ Some like close-knit 
logic; others prefer a smooth, flowing 
discourse which presents the plain man 
with his own common-place ideas. 
Wilkins /.c. apparently here too takes 
the phrase to mean ‘an instinctive sense 
of what is required from all members of 
the same community’ (a view which in 
any case could hardly account for the 
plural). Peterson says ‘the feelings and 
instincts implanted by nature in all 
rational beings.’ My objections to this 
are (1) that sensus is wider than ‘feelings 
and instincts ;’ (2) that ‘rational beings,’ 
like Munro’s ‘sane men,’ is needless, and 
is inevitably too mueh emphasised; (3) 
that nature should not be mentioned. 
The phrase, as we see from Pro Plancio 


1 Dr. Postgate, on insufficient grounds, 
denied that sezsus ever means ‘thought’ in 
republican Latin (Journal of Philology, XXIV. 
p- 135). Dr.J.S. Reid has produced numerous 
instances, showing that ‘in the best period of 
Latin the word covers the whole range of 
meaning which lies between feeling and thought’ 
(Harvard Studies in Class. Phil. XX11. p. 44). 
One would expect communis sensus to corres- 


pond. 


§ 34, or De Oratore 1. 83 or 108, or De 
Prov. Cons. § 2, implies nothing at all 
as to the origin of the feeling or thought. 
When Cicero particularly means a feel- 
ing or instinct implanted by nature he 
says so: ¢.g. De Domo § 97 ‘An ego 
poteram .. . infitiari me esse hominem 
et communem naturae sensum repu- 
diare?’ (where in spite of naturae Hamil- 
ton applies his fourth meaning, ‘an 
acquired perception,’ etc. The feeling 
to which Cicero refers is grief at the 
loss he had suffered). De Oratore 3. 195 
‘quod ea sunt in communibus infixa 
sensibus nec earum rerum quemquam 
funditus natura esse voluit expertem.’ 
Pro Cluentio § 17 ‘Hoc quod in communi- 
bus hominum sensibus atque in ipsa 
natura positum atque infixum est.’ Pro 
Plancio § 31 (quoted above). Munro is 
hardly entitled to say that these passages 
show how closely Cicero connected 
communis sensus with nature: they rather 
show, when compared with the other 
passages, that by itself the phrase does 
not suggest nature. And if the idea of 
‘rational being’ is wanted, it is to be 
found in hominum. De Oratore 2. 68, 
which Munro includes in the list, is not 
parallel: ‘Equidem omnia quae perti- 
nent ad usum civium, morem hominum, 
| quae versantur in consuetudine vitae, 
in ratione rei publicae, | in hac societate 
civili, in sensu hominis communi, | in 
natura, in moribus, comprehendenda 
esse oratori puto.’ The phrases here 
go in carefully balanced pairs, so that 
in natura is quite separated from in sensu 
hominis commum. As for the meaning, 
Hamilton again includes this under his 
fourth head, Munro under his first. Is 
it not simply what men in general feel 
and think? The whole group is equiva- 
lent to ‘every department of human life 
and thought.’ 

Communis sensus, then, is any feeling or 
thought which happens to be common 
to any number of persons. The particu- 
lar feeling or thought may be specified ; 
more usually it is easily understood from 
the context: or the expression may be 
general. I do not deny that Hamilton’s 
meaning exists. Community of feeling 
is not the same as feeling of community, 
yet the latter may arise out of the 
former. But I place it after Cicero, 
perhaps after Horace: for in Sat. I. 3, 
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66 ‘ut forte legentem | aut tacitum 
impellat quovis sermone molestus: | 

“‘Communi sensu plane caret” inqui- 
mus,’ where editors render by ‘ ordinary 
tact’ (Palmer), ‘the social sense’ (Wick- 
ham), ‘die taktvolle Riicksichtnahme auf 
seine Mitmenschen’ (Kiessling), one 
may doubt whether this is necessary, 
whether in fact it means more than the 
feeling or perception which men in 
general have; the reader being left, as 
usual, to understand what the particular 
feeling or perception is. But this passage 
may bea bridge to Seneca De Ben. I. 12, 
3 ‘Sit in beneficio sensus communis. 
tempus, locum observet, personas,’ etc., 


or Ep. 105, sic vero invidiam effugies, si 
te non ingesseris oculis, si bona tua non 
iactaveris, si scieris in sinu gaudere. 
odium autem ex offensa sic vitabis, 
neminem lacessendo gratuito: a quo te 
sensus communis tuebitur.’ Landgraf’s 
statement that sensus communis is ‘ tact’ 
or ‘ feeling of propriety,’ while communis 
sensus is ‘ general feeling,’ is refuted by 
De Oratore 2. 68 and by Phaedrus I. 7, 
4; though it is true that in the post- 
Augustan writers, who show the former 
meaning, sensus communis seems to be 
the stereotyped form. 
H. J. THoMson. 
St. Andrews. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES IN THE LETTERS OF CICERO. 


IT is the common lot of all ancient 
authors to be glossed sooner or later. 
The letters of Cicero have by no means 
been exempt from this fate, as is natural 
considering their difficulty; but it is 
worth noting that some MS. in the 
ancestry of the Medicean passed through 
the hands of a man who, though no 
very thorough scholar, had at least a 
smattering of Greek. This is shown, 
- not only by the fairly numerous Greek 
words which are written more or less 
correctly in Latin letters instead of the 
- usual clumsy uncials, but also by certain 
undoubted glosses which have survived 
into the text until they were ejected by 
modern editors. It is noteworthy that 
these glosses are pretty correct; thus, 
Alt. XV. 21, 2, ‘éroxnv uestram de re 
Cani deliberationis probo,’ where, save 
for the case, which a scribe may have 
corrupted, the Latin word translates 
the Greek one well enough. Again, 
XVI. 1, 5, ‘sed Xenonem perexigue et 
yAioxpws praebere id est minutatim.’ 
How many other glosses have not only 
got into the text, but displaced the 
Greek altogether we cannot say; I am 
inclined to think that one or two certain 
cases have been detected and that 
several more are at least probable. 

Ad Fam. XII. 25, 3 M has: ‘ fuit enim 
illud quoddam graecum tempus seruitu- 
tis,’ which most editors retain either 
with a dagger or with the reading of 
some of thedett., ‘caecum’ for ‘graecum.’ 


But surely Cobet’s emendation, dovAroy 
Hap, makes all clear, and is psycho- 
logically very probable, for Cicero was 
steeped in Homer to such an extent! 
that the Greek of so famous a passage 
would be probably more familiar to him 
any Latin equivalent. 

I suggest, with some diffidence, that 
a similar mistake has caused part of the 
corruption in Att. X. 12a, 2 (=12, 5), 
where the MSS. give us the following : 
‘quare ui aut clam agendum est et si ui 
forte ne cum pestate clamaut emistis.’ 
Following earlier conjectures at the 
beginning and end of the corrupt 
passage I would read: ‘quare .. . est; 
etsi ui, odv dtn; clam autem—di 
istis!’ I take it that the elliptical 
phrase adv bothered the glossa- 
tor, who wrote over it ‘fort . ne cum 
peste,’ and that this was copied into 
the text along with one word of the 
Greek, which thus produced the mon- 
ster pestate. For ‘ diistis’ (not ‘ istos’, as 
Tyrrel and Purser ad loc. suggest) of. 
XV. 20, 3, ‘diilli mortuo.’ In the next 
sentence, for the MSS. reading ‘ uides 
quam turpe est . trahimur, etc., the usual 
emendation ‘turpe . est<co>; trahimur’ 
is easy; but Iam not absolutely certain 
that Cicero in familiar speech always 


1 He quotes him in fifty-six passages, accord- 
ing to R. B. Steele, Amer. ‘lan. Phil., XXI1. 
(1900) p. 394, who deals with the letters alone. 
Add the fairly numerous quotations in the 
philosophical works. 
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used the subjunctive in an indirect ques- 
tion. In the concluding section of the 
same letter, for ‘ est enim indoles, modo 
aliquod hoc sit #@0s axipyoaor,’ I suggest 
that ‘indoles’ and ‘hoc’ are parts ofa 
gloss, hoc est indoles, written over 700s, 
and would read: ‘est enim 700s, modo 
aliquod sit ayyiponor,’ the last correc- 
tion being Muecke’s. 

A very difficult letter—how difficult I 
do not think the commentators fully 
realise—is XV. 25. For the corrupt 
words, ‘et tu etiam scire quo die 
Olympia mysteria scilicet,’ two lines of 
emendation have been proposed. The 
first, that of Bosius, received in part by 
C. F. W. Miller, is very neat; ‘et tu 
etiam scite, quo die olim piaculum,’ #.e., 
‘and you put it neatly too, “ the day 
when the sacrilege took place in a 
former year,” meaning thereby the 
Mysteries,’ t.¢c., ‘come back by the 
festival of the Bona Dea.’ The other 
suggestion, followed among others by 
Shuckburgh in his translation, is to 
bracket mysteria scilicet and read some- 
thing like: ‘uelim etiam scire quo die 
Olympia’ ; an intelligible question 
enough, for the date of the Olympia 


was not fixed, and Cicero seems to 


have had a passing fancy to be there, 
of. XVI.7, 5. But if we are to get rid of 
the Bona Dea altogether, we must also 
alter ‘ex te quaesieram mysteriorum 
diem.’ Thissurely is a rather pointless 
question, as Cicero, writing from 
Tusculum, would probably know such 
matters as well as Atticus, the more so 
as he was himself a priest, being of the 
college of augurs. 

But there was another occasion on 
which he did ask when the ritual of the 
Bona Dea would take place, namely in 
B.c. 50, when he was not an augur and 
was in Cilicia, out of touch with local 
affairs at Rome, and anxious to have 
the dates towards the end of the official 
year exactly right (see V. 21, 14, VI. 
I, 26.) Now it is a characteristic of 


Cicero, as it is of most people, to 
repeat himself at short intervals when 
writing ina hurry. So e.g. meministine 
te clamare (XIV. 10, 1) is repeated 
almost word for word in 14, 3, written 
about a week later; dva@éwpnows, XIV. 
15, I, is echoed 16, 2,; agripetas, XV. 
29, 3, and again XVI. 4, 3; opomadotia, 
XVI. 1, 3; 4, 4; 5,3. Now in this 
letter we have two distinct echoes of 
the language of the fifth and sixth 
books; ‘mysteria’ in the sense already 
mentioned, and the words ‘casus 
consilium nostri itineris iudicabit,’ with 
which cf. VI. 4, 1, ‘sed haec fortuna 
uiderit, quoniam consilio non multum 
uti licet.”. I am therefore much inclined 
to believe that this letter is badly out 
of place, and should come in Book 
VI. and be regarded as written on the 
long and leisurely journey home (June 
29—November 25; anyone in a hurry 
could get from Rome to Cybistra in 
forty-six days, V. 19, 1). If this be so, 
the reference to Brutus has nothing to 
do with the meeting at Nesis, but arises 
out of the affair of Salamis, see e.g. V. 
21, 10. 

In the same letter, I would explain 
the corrupt ut tu scives thus: Cicero, I 
believe, wrote d¢p’ éd eidjs. This, 
corrupted into something like O®PCT- 
EIAIIC, was taken for dppa od ecideins, 
and faithfully glossed ut tu scires, and 
this got into the text. 

A slight corruption in XV. 11, 2 may, 
I believe, be healed thus: for ‘et noster 
cito deiectus est de illo inani sermone 
uelle esse dixerat,’ read ‘noster cito 
deiectus de illo . . . belle esse dixerat.’ 
v for 6 is one of the commonest of 
blunders, and for the somewhat unusual 
phrase (‘belle se habere’ismore common) 
cf. ‘bellissime esse, Fam. XIV. 14, 1. 
‘Our friend had soon got off his high 
horse and said, ‘ Oh, very well.” ’ 

H. J. Rose. 


University College, 
Aberystwyth. 
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THE ART OF VIRGIL’S POETRY. 


OF the very few hints and anecdotes 
concerning Virgil which have come 
down to us, ndne is better known or, as 
can be shown, more significant than 
that which records the infinite patience 
with which the final touches were given 
to his poetical compositions. While he 
realised so far the popular conception of 
a poet in that he could pour forth with 
facility hundreds of lines, yet only a frac- 
tion at last remained, and those polished 
as a she-wolf licks her cubs into shape. 

An attentive examination will dis- 
close the fact that, in the structure of 
his verse, Virgil employs certain definite 
principles of poetical technique. The 
change in rhythm of the hexameter 
which has been recognised as effected 
by the variation in the pauses is part 
only of a method, by which this metre 
was adapted to the genius of the Latin 
language, and made an admirable 
vehicle for the expression of thought 
and feeling. 

There is an anecdote that the line 
aere ciere viros, Martem que accendere 
cantu was completed by the poet in a 
moment of inspiration from the half- 
line aeve ciere viros, when reciting his 
composition to a circle of his friends. 
Of all those who throughout the ages 
have read this story, few can have 
failed to ask themselves why a special 
fit of inspiration should have been 
needed. The phrase is suitable, but, 
taken by itself, not beyond the reach 
of very moderate attainments. Others, 
it might seem, equally good, were 
easy to come by. In fact, however, 
as will appear, this conclusion to 
the line exactly satisfied certain tech- 
nical requirements which its author had 
in mind. The apprehension of these 
cannot fail to add to the enjoyment 
of every artistic reader of the greatest 
artist among poets. 

Virgil treats the lines of the hexameter 
metre as continuous, not only for the 
rhythm, but also for the sound of his 
paragraphs. His unit is the clause, and 


these he links to the ear by a combin- 
ation, judiciously arranged, of (1) As- 
sonance, (2) Alliteration. 

The pauses in the grammatical struc- 


ture are bridged by continuing the 
sound, as ‘exciderant animo; manet alta 
mente,’ etc.; or by the letter. Thus, 
‘multum que recursat gentis honos; 
haerent infixi pectore voltus, verbaque.’ 

Further, the entire paragraph is 
harmonised in ways suited to the nuance 
of the passage, as (in the oracular 
utterance, II. 116) (a) ‘sanguine placastis 
ventos, et virgine Caesa, Cum! primum 
Iliacas, Danai, venistis ad oras; san- 
guine quaerendi reditus, animaque litan- 
dum Argolica.’ (6) Or, I. 174, ‘ac 
primum silicz scinttllam excudit Achates, 
suscep? que ignem folis atque arida 
circum nutrimenta dedit, rapuitque in 
fomite flammam.’ [With the asson- 
ances here cf. XII. 402, ‘multa manu 
medica Phoebique potentibus herbis 
nequidquam trepidat, nequidquam spi- 
cula dextra sollicitat, prensatque tenaci 
forcipe coal (c) Or, II. 134, ‘vincula 
rupi, limosoque lacu per noctem obscurus 
in ulva delitwi, dum vela darent.’ 

The rhetorical device of repeating a 
word, as sanguine (a) or nequidquam (b), 
is frequently used by Virgil for carrying 
on the sound over pauses in the struc- 
ture. This repetition is varied, with the 
same effect, in such ways as: ‘per ima 
cucurrit ossa tremor, cui fata parent, 
quem poscat Apollo,’ II. 120; or, ‘quem 
sese ore ferens, quam forti pectore et 
armis,’ IV. 11; or ‘ille meos .. . amores 
abstulit; ille habeat secum, servetque 
sepulcro,’ IV. 28. 

In the last example a_ successive 
alliteration, (as e.g. I. 161, ‘inque sinus 
Scindit Sese unda reductos’), will be 
observed. This Virgil never employs 
in a meaningless way, but only where a 
stress of some kind is intended, or 
where there is a real emphasis, as, ‘sola 
mihi tales casus Cassandra canebat’; 
or, ‘caelestia Corpora demens oppetii, et 
Veneris violavi volnere dextram.’ 

There is, however, another kind of 
alliteration which he uses regularly in 
his verse-structure. This is of a more 
artistic nature than the crude methods 
of early poetry (¢.g. ‘incerte errat animus 


1 Cf. ‘(quidquid id est) timeo Danaos, et 
dona ferentes.’ 


= 
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praeter propter vita vivitur,’ Ennius)— 
effective though these are for occasional 
use—and, at the same time, perfectly 
adapted for systematic employment 
without becoming obvious as a man- 
nerism, or trick of style. 

This scheme of alliteration may be 
studied conveniently in Shakespeare, 
who makes great use of it in his plays. 
Thus, in the Midsummer Night's Dream: 


The fold stands empty In the drownéd /ield 
And crows are fatted with the surrain flock ; 
The nine men’s morris is filled up with mud, 
And the quaint wzazes in the wanton green 
For lack of tread are undistinguishable ; 
The Auman mortals want their winter /ere, 
No night is zow by Aymn or carol blest ; 
Therefore the moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger washes all the air, 

That rheumatic diseases do abound, 

And thorough this distemperature we see 
The seasons alter ; Aoary-/eaded frosts 

Fall in the fresh lap of the cvimson rose, 
And on old Hiems’ thin and icy cvown 

And odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set. 


The following examples will show 
the manner in which Virgil uses this 
species of alliteration. In the second, 
the combination with it of assonance is 
indicated : 


(1) prima citae Teucris ponam certamina 
classis ; 
quique pedum cursu valet, aut qui viribus 
audax 
aut iaculo incedit melior levibus que sagittis, 
seu crudo fidit pugnam committere cestu, 
cuncti adsint, meritaeque exspectent praemia 


palmae. 
Aen. V. 67. 


(2) postera Phoebea lustrabat lampade terras 

humentemque Aurora polo dimoverat um- 
bram, 

cum sic unazimam adloquitur male sana 
sorovem 

‘ Anna soroyv, quae me Suspezsam insomnia 
terrent, 

quis novus hic nostris successit sedibus 


hospes ! 
Aen. IV. 6. 
(3) (sic fatus) velat materno tempora myrto ; 
hoc Helymus facit, hoc aevi maturus 
Acestes, 


hoc puer Ascanius. 
Aen. V. 73. 


The skilful combination of these two 
principles is well seen at the opening of 
the Fourth Book. With regard to the 
poet’s intention, it may not be out of 
place to remark here that all this method 
(as was the case with ancient poetry 


generally) is intended to appeal not to 
the eye, but to the ear. 

A new author would recite his verses 
either in private to a friendly audience, 
or in public to those whom he could 
induce to listen.1 ‘Semper ego auditor 
tantum ? numquam ne reponam | vex- 
atus toties vauci Theseide Codri?’ was 
Juvenal’s complaint after hearing so 
much bad poetry badly delivered. A 
well-modulated voice, and the power of 
giving a just emphasis to the structure 
of his verse, was therefore likely to be of 
great value to the poet. Julius Fron- 
tanus expresses his admiration for 
Virgil’s os et hypocrisin—that is to say, 
his gift of dramatic recitation. 

With reference especially to the 
above-mentioned passage (IV. 1 ff.), it 
will be seen that the hard sound of qu, 
preserved in the French ‘gui, quand, 
tranguille,’ enhances by alliteration the 
juxtaposition ‘cura quietem’ at the con- 
clusion. This is led upto by assonance 
thus, ‘saucia cuva—multumque recursat 
—dat cura quietem.’ Compare the beau- 
tiful lines, Aen. VII. 8-10, ‘aspirant 
aurae in noctem, mec candida cursum 
luna negat ; splendet tremulo sub /umine 
pontus.’ 

It will probably have been perceived 
already that the conclusion, ‘ Martemque 
accendere cantu,’ links the clauses by 
assonance in the way that Virgil would 
have in mind: 


aere ciere viros, Martemque accendere cantu. 


But it does more than’ this. In order 
to demonstrate it, a further investiga- 
tion of the poet’s method is necessary. 

In the management of his alliterative 
scheme, Virgil carries on the letter by 
what may be termed ‘echo.’ By this 
he not only harmonises his verse by an 
undercurrent of sound, but suits it to 
the colour of the passage and the 
emphasis of words. 

The principle is seen in: 


(a) nec candida cursum ; 
luna negat ; splendet tremulo sub lumine 
pontus. 
(0) si mens non laeva fuisset, 


impulerat ferro Argolicas foedare latebras, 


(c) limosoque lacu per noctem obscurus in ulva 
delitui, dum vela darent, si forte dedissent. 


1 The poems of Tasso are recited to-day in 
the Italian villages. 
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(d) credo equidem, nec vana fides, genus esse 
deorum ; 

degeneres timor arguit. 

(e) juvat ire et Dorica castra, 

desertos que videre locos, littusque relictum. 

(Jf) quam multae glomerantur aves, cum frigidus 
annus 

trans pontum fugat. 
nymphas venerabar agrestes, 
Gradivumque patrem, Geticis qui praesidet 
arvis? 

(4) aequora tuta silent; tum silvis scena 
coruscis. 

(z) et fessum quoties mutet latus, zztremere 
omnem 

mumure Trzvacriam. 

(7) continuo sontes ultrix accincta flagello 
Tisiphome quatit czvsultans, torvosque 
sznistra zmtentams azgues vocat agmzna 
SaeVa Sororum. ° 

Aen. V1. 570. 


The combination of assonance and 
echo in the last examples (‘ mutet, mur- 
mure—ulirix, insultans’) may be com- 
pared with such lines_as ‘nuda genu, 
nodoque sinus collecta fluentes’; or, 
‘ portitor has horvrendus aquas et flumina 
servat, terribili sgualore Charon, cui 
plurima mento canities inculta iacet’; 
or, ‘et iam Argiva phalanx instructis 
navibus ibat a Tenedo, tacitae per amica 
silentia lunae, littora nota petens.’ 

To return now to the opening lines 
of the Fourth Book, which have been 
partially analysed, the balance and 
structure of the verse is seen to be, 
effortless as the result appears, the 
outcome of careful elaboration : 


at regina gravi iamdudum saucia cura 

volnus alit venis et caeco carpitur igni ; 

Multa Viri Virtus animo, multumque recuzrsat 
gentis honos ; haerent infixi pectore voltus 
aes nec placidam membris dat cura 


c(qu)ietem. 
Aen, IV. 1-5. 


Here ‘vegina’ is taken up by ‘ recur- 
sat,’ asin II. 3: ‘infandum regina iubes 
venovare dolorem | Troianas ut opes et 
lamentabile vegnum | eruerint Danai, 
(where the link by assonance ‘infandum, 


1 Here the interwoven alliteration ‘agrestes 
Patrem Geticis praesidet arvis’ is combined in a 
characteristic manner. So, too, V. 40, ‘ veterum 
non immemor ille parentum gratatur reduces, et 
gaza laetus agresti excipit.’ Also III. 279, 


‘portus ab accessu ventoyum immotus, et 
ingens ipse, sed horrificis iuxta tonat Ae-tna 
ruzmis, zu-ter-dumque atram prorumpit ad 
ae-ther-a nubem’; and |. 12, ‘urbs antiqua 
fuit, Tyrii tenuere colomi, Car-¢ha-go, Iéaliam 
contra Tiberinaque loge ostia.’ 


Troianas, Danai,’ and ‘ renovare, lamen- 
tabile’ will be noted). 

In the lines prefatory to this narra- 
tive of Aeneas the symmetrical structure, 
‘conticuere omnes intentique ora tene- 
bant; inde toro pater Aeneas sic orsus 
ab alto,’ may be compared with those 
prefacing the speech of Laocoon, II. 4o, 
‘ primus ibi azte omnes, magna Comitante 
caterva, Laocoon ardens summa decur- 
rit ab arce, et procul, o, miseri,’ etc. 
Here ‘ procul’ forms the link, as ‘z#fan- 
dum ’ does in the preceding lines. 

A characteristic quality in Virgil’s 
workmanship is the judicious manner 
in which the ¢echnique is adapted to the 
subject-matter, and to the general tone 
of the paragraph. It has not been the 
object in these pages to pick out 
exceptional lines, or passages in which 
the subject might of itself suggest 
something of the kind. For example, 
in the episode of the sea-sepents, II. 
199 f., ‘fit Sonitus, Spumante Salo,’ is 
clearly intended by suggesting the hiss- 
ing of the brine to balance the lines, 
‘suffecti sanguine et igni sibila Jambe- 
bant /inguis,’ etc., which describe the 
hissing of the serpents. 

[ With the assonance indicated, cf. IV. 
130, ‘it portis iubare exorto Troiana 
iuventius; retia rara, plagae, /ato vena- 
bu/a ferro.’] 

Although it is used in II. 199 f. with 
intention, it may be remarked in passing 
that Virgil does not avoid collocations 
of the s-sound. Probably the strongly 
vocalic nature of Latin, as compared 
with English, accounts for this. But 
he does avoid the b-sound in alliteration. 
This he uses only, as a rule, for echoing 
an emphatic word (as, ‘ partem opere 
in tanto, sineret dolor, Icare, haberes ; 
dis conatus . . . bis cecidere manus’) ; 
or to reinforce effects such as ‘ procumbit 
humi bos,’ or (V. 404) ‘terga boum 
plumbo insuto ferroque rigebant.’ 

The speech of Laocoon, the prefatory 
lines to which have been quoted, con- 
tinues : 


creditis avectos hostes, aut z/la putatis 

dona carere dolis Danaum? szc notus U/-zc-ses? 
aut hoc znclusi ligno occultantur Achivi, 

aut haec zz nostros fabricata est machina muros, 
tmspectura domos ven/uraque desuper urbi, 
aut aliquis latet error ; equo ne cred¢e Teucri ; 
quidquid id est, timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes. 

Aen. II. 42. 
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With ‘ Ulixes’ cf. I. 168, ‘intus aquae 
dulces, vivoque sedilia saxo, Nym- 
pharum domus.’ Similarly, in the well- 
known passage, VI. 735-46, ‘nec tamen 
omne malum miseris, nec funditus omnes 
corporeae excedunt pestes; penitusque 
mecessest . . . ergo exercentur poenis 
. . . expendunt .. . infectum eluitur 
scelus aut exuritur igni . . . exinde per 
amplum . . . donec longa dies, perfecto 
temporis orbe concretam exemit labem.’ 
Here ‘concretam’ (746) takes up ‘ multa 
diu concreta Modis inolescere miris’ 
(738). Compare with ‘ Ulixes—ulla— 
occultantur,’ XII. 279 ‘ agmina contra 
procurrunt Laurentum, hinc densi rursus 
inundant Troes, Agyllinique, et pictis 
Arcades armis.’ So VI. 14, ‘Daedalus, 
ut fama est, fugiens Minoia regna, prae- 
petibus pennis ausus se Credere caelo, 
insuetum per iter gelidos enavit ad 
Arctos, Chalcidicaque levis tandem 
super adstitit arce.’ 

Though sometimes intensified, as 
in describing a portent, ‘regalesque 
accensa Comas, accensa Ccoronam ’! (see 
Aen. VII. 69-80), such effects as these 
are somewhat of the nature of a tour de 
force. But the happy quotation with 


1 See also Aen. II. 687-700. 


which Pitt, as dawn was breaking, 
wound up the debate on the African 
slave-trade, must have been doubly 
effective as delivered by the practised 
orator, who would instinctively accen- 
tuate, with just the right emphasis, the 
structure of the verse: ‘nos ubi primus 
equis Oriens adflavit anhelis, illic sera 
rubens accendit lumina Vesper.’ 

With these principles in his mind, 
Virgil, when he hit upon the phrase 
which now concludes the line, would 
recognise in a flash that aere ciere viros 
was completed by assonance and echo. 
As a chess-player by practice can 
visualise a position, so the poet accus- 
tomed to polish his verse as a she-wolf 
licks her cubs into shape would be 
satisfied at last with: 


aere ciere viros, Martemque accendere cantu. 


ele Tus, ‘ ws Kixvov delpe. 
oh éwéwv, xehddnua dre xaddv, 
cuvexws obaciw apuovin. 


yap o’ épirnoav dpeades: ai 5 
HOU Kal xaprév cot yewouery. 

kal rorauous épiders, Ta Tpwika vuveiv 
Poi Bos AUpyns xpovouacw éorepins. 


C. E. S. HEADLAM. 


‘ACIES’ AND ‘ARCES.’ 


Virgil, Aeneid VII. 695 f.: 


Hi Fescenninas acies Aequosque Faliscos, 
Hi Soractis habent arces Flaviniaque arva... 


PROFESSOR SLATER’S renewed dis- 
cussion of these lines! possesses, in 
common with the previous treatment 
of this passage by Dr. Warde Fowler 
and his reviewer,” the quality of more 
than usual interest both for the appre- 
ciation of Virgil and for the elucidation 
of ancient Italic topography. If I 
venture to contribute these additional 
observations, it is less in the hope of 
arriving at finality concerning a delicate 
point of literary criticism which has 
engaged the attention of past masters 
of the science than with the purpose of 
indicating in greater fulness some of 


1 Class. Rev. XXXII. 1919, pp. 144 f. 
-2 There cited. 


the topographical connotations of the 
two crucial words, acies and arces. 

First as to actes. We must distin- 
guish sharply between two meanings— 
the sense ‘ sword-blade, or, as we should 
say, ‘razor-blade,’ which is literally 
inherent in the word and figuratively is 
most appropriate to the profile of 
Soracte, a jagged fragment of tertiary 
limestone set on edge; and the sense 
‘sheer rock walls’ which has been 
proposed This latter meaning would 
indeed be appropriate as applied to the 
site of Civita Castellana, the pre-Roman 
Falerii—a small plateau of tufa, sharply 
isolated from the surrounding level by 
deep gorges on three sides, the work of 
erosion—but would not fit the Roman 
colony of thesame name. This second 
signification, however, does not appear 
an obvious one for the Latin word to 
bear, although the root certainly 
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acquired it in some other languages. 
In respect of correct and vivid topo- 
graphical description, Dr. Warde 
Fowler’s proposal to read Soractis .. . 
acies on the assumption that the similar 
words acies and arces have changed 
places is highly felicitous; it is more 
difficult for those familiar with this 
region to accept the traditional 
Fescenninas actes as a description of a 
town occupying a characteristic tufa 
plateau. 

Moreover, the former meaning 
appears to be that assumed by the 
kindred word acumen in the two passages 
of Ovid cited by Professor Slater: 


Met. XII. 337: 
ab ancipiti delapsus acumine montis. 


Met. 778 f.: 
cuneatus acumine longo 
Collis. 


In the present context, however, are 
we warranted in giving to the familiar 
word acies a meaning so remote from 
that which it was almost certain to 
evoke in the ancient hearer or reader ? 
It is embedded in a long episode which 
is permeated with warlike ideas and 
expressions. The same word actes occurs 
four other times within a hundred and 
sixty lines: 

L. 643: Complerint campos acies, 

L. 673: Et primam ante aciem, 

L. 703: Nec guisquam aeratas acies, 
L. 796: Et Sacranae acies ; 


in each instance, too, as in our line, 
followed by the caesura. The ear of 
the listener was thoroughly attuned to 
the word, and his mind adjusted to its’ 
usual meaning. Surely the test of oral 
reading goes against one’s acceptance 
of the new and striking sense proposed. 

This is, of course, not to say that the 
lines are satisfactory as they stand; 
but the trouble is deep-rooted, and the 
whole episode, superb as are many of 
its details, bears indications of having 
been left in an incomplete state by the 
poet, and patched together in a 
mechanical fashion by his literary 
executors. 

In defence of the traditional reading 
Soractis . . . arces attention has been pro- 
perly called to the use of arx to denote 
sacred ‘high places’; with regard to 
the possibility of taking the words to 


mean merely ‘ Soracte’s heights,’ an- 
other parallel would be Aen. III. 291, 


Protinus aertas Phaeacum absconaimus arces, 


where I suppose all those who have had 
the good fortune to traverse the channel 
of Corfu will think of the sharp peaks 
which form the most striking feature of 
the northern end of the island. Again, 
Aen. I. 56, 


celsa sedet Acolus arce, 


suggests hardly more than ‘lofty 
eminence.’ 

Turning aside from Virgil’s usage, it 
may be enquired if there is not evidence 
in more every-day Latin for the use of 
the word arx, not as denoting a fortified 
hill within a city, but in the more 
general sense of ‘castle,’ or even ‘ hill- 
top hamlet or dwelling.’ One thinks of 
several place-names of Central Italy: 
that Arvx near Arpinum (Geogr. Rav. iv. 
33, p- 275 P., Paul. Diac. vi. 27) from 
which the Arcanum of Quintus Cicero 
derived its name; the Arx Carventana, 
which to be sure may have been in 
origin the citadel of a town Carventum ; 
and the enigmatical Arx Albana of J ivy 
VII. xxiv. 8, with its homonym ap- 
pearing in the titles Salit Arcis Albanae 
and Virgines Vestales Arcis Albanae. 

It is, perhaps, not to the point to 
quote Horace, Sat. II. vi. 16: 


Ergo ubi me in montes et in arcem ex urbe 
remove, 


for one is reminded of his other line, 
Carm. III. i. 1: 
Odi profanum vulgus et arceo, 


and of the more modern castle, the 
‘Englishman’s home’; but it is in the 
sense of ‘hill-top villa’ or ‘chateau’ 
that I should like to interpret the 
name given to the villa of Tiberius 
on Capreae, Pliny, N.H. III. 82, 
and to Domitian’s Alban villa, the 
Arx Albana of Juvenal IV. 145 and 
Tacitus, Agr. 45. Some have detected 
an ironical tone in these passages ;! 
and several of the writers on the loca- 
tion of Alba Longa have thought that 


1 Cf Mayor's note on Juvenal X. 307, for the 
traditional avx of the ¢yrannus ; in the passage 
in Pliny, Paneg. 47, it is the idea of seclusion 
rather than strength that is associated with the 
arx of Domitian. 
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the name bore witness to the site of 
the citadel of that early town. The 
second of these interpretations appears 
groundless, and the first not altogether 
necessary, though Dio Cassius, LXVII. 
i. I2, seems to have taken arx in this 
way. Perhaps a word which as spoken 
by the Prince and his Court was un- 
objectionable lent itself to a different 
turn of meaning when uttered by the 
Opposition. 

Though it is not altogether pertinent 
to the matter under discussion, I am 
tempted to add a few words, which 
may be new, on Aen. VI. 774: 


fit Collatinas imponent montibus arces. 


The site of Collatia is known with 
practical certainty ;4 and a more 


1 T. Ashby, in Papers of the British School 
at Rome, 1., 1902, pp. 146-148. 


striking contrast can hardly be imagined 
than that between the sonorous line 
the poet and the insignificant tongue 
of land now occupied by the farm of 
Lunghezza; the early importance of 
the place was due not to loftiness of 
position, but to its relation to early 
trade-routes and the military protection 
afforded by the sweep of the river Anio. 
The aspect of this spot can have been 
unfamiliar neither to Virgil nor to his 
first hearers and readers; it seems 
probable that he deliberately chose to 
put the grandiose phrase into the mouth 
of Anchises in order to produce an 
effective contrast, and by a suggestion 
of the naiveté of the days of small things 
to enhance the emotional quality of the 
prophetic vision. 
A. W. VAN BUREN. 


American Academy in Rome. 


A NOTE ON AN OLD GRAMMARIAN, WITH A CORRECTION. 


ARE the Latin grammarians worth 
emending? Though many may doubt 
it, my own answer isa very positive yes. 
Late or uncertain as their date may 
sometimes be, they preserve to usa very 
conservative tradition, which probably in 
most cases goes back to the first century, 
or earlier; and as the following passage 
not only contains an obvious error 
which eluded the vigilance of Keil, but 
also is linked to the earliest phase of 
Virgilian criticism, I will make no 
further apology for dealing with it. 

The passage in question is from 
Sergius’ commentary on Donatus (Keil 
IV. p. 433). It is concerned with some 
remarks of Donatus (ibid. p. 377), in 
which that grammarian speaking o 
compound words says, first, ‘componun- 
tur etiam de compluribus ut inexpugna- 
bilis, imperterritus,’ and afterwards 
‘providendum autem ne ea nomina 
componamus quae aut composita sunt 
aut componi omnino non possunt.’ 

This apparent contradiction puzzled 
all his commentators, and Sergius’ 
explanation is as follows: 

dicit nomina iam composita non debere 
componi, et idem paulo ante dixit de com- 
pluribus posse componi: ne contrarium sit, ita 


intelligi debet, ut liceat nobis componere bis, 
sed ita ut prima compositio sensum nominis in 


contrarium non vertat, secunda autem vertat, 
ut territus, imperterritus. Illud enim nobis 
non licet facere, ut per compositionem primam 
conversum in contrariam significationem nomen 
per secundam compositionem valeamus revo- 
care ad primam significationem, ut est doctus 
indoctus, quando utique nulla ratione dicitur. 


Now first of all for the text. The 
sense is clearly that double compound- 
ing is permissible if the first com- 
pounding is not negative, and the second 
is, but not permissible if the first com- 
pounding is negative, and the second, 
being also negative, restores the affirma- 
tive. Evidently, therefore, in the former 
case, the ‘prima compositio’ in the 
example has fallen out, in the latter 
case the ‘secunda compositio.” We 
must read then ‘territus<perterritus>’ 
imperterritus and afterwards ‘doctus, 
indoctus <inindoctus.’> This last odd- 
looking word is vouched for by a more 
or less parallel passage in Cledonius 
(K. V. p. 43), where we find ‘ felix 
suum sensum habet: contrarium huic 
est infelix, quae est prima compositio : 
secunda esse non potest, id est non 
facit ininfelix ne videatur ad primum 
sensum nominis remeare.” 

Hitherto the reader, while doubtless 
accepting these slight emendations, will 
probably think this jargon not worth 
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discussing. Yet I think it has a history. 
We may note firstly that this explana- 
tion of Donatus’ ‘ contrarium’ does not 
attempt to explain what is meant by 
‘quae non componi possunt,’ and 
secondly that the ‘contrarium’ appears 
in almost the same words in Diomedes, 
K. I. 301, 309, but there also with- 
out explanation. It is probably there- 
fore an old canon, which the later 
grammarians did not really understand. 
Now when we turn back to that earliest 
sketch of grammar which we have in 
Quintilian I. 4-7, we find substantially 
the same teaching about single and 
double compounds, but the exception 
to the latter is given in the words ‘dum 
ne pugnantibus inter se duabus, quale 
est imperterritus’! (I. 5, 65). Here the 
‘pugnantia’ presumably may be equated 
with the later ‘quae non componi 


possunt.’ What is more significant is” 


that ‘ imperterritus,’ which in the later 
grammarians is the example of the per- 
missible double compound, is in the 
earlier the example of the forbidden. 
With this hint, I should reconstruct 
the history of the canon as follows. 
In its original form, it owed its force, 
if not its origin, to its value as a 
piece of anti-Virgilian polemic in the 
first century. Fastening on the ‘ imper- 
territus’’ of Aen. X. 770, which Servius 
notes as one of Virgil’s new coinages, 
it laid down, that a negative preposition 
tacked on to an intensive was inad- 
missible ‘pugnantia non componi 
possunt.’ The rule was then rounded 
off by the addition ‘neither must the 
two be identical,’ ‘ ne componantur quae 
jam composita sunt.’ This latter part, 
exemplified by ‘ ininfelix,’ ‘ inindoctus,’ 
was preserved by the grammarians; 
though I fancy they confused it by the 
introduction of the word ‘nomina.’ 
Since, being uncontroversial, it isalsoun- 
interesting, Quintilian does not notice 


1 Perhaps I should rather say that this is 
what all recent editors agree that he did say. 
The best MSS. have ‘dum repugnantibus.’ 
Others and earlier edd. ‘interdum repugnan- 
tibus.’? Of these the first is nonsense, and the 
second does not give the antithesis which the 
sentence evidently requires. Whether it is 
merely an attempt to emend ‘dum repugnanti- 
bus,’ or whether it is partially inspired by 
Virgilian orthodoxy, I should not like to say. 


it. But the former part was the real 
soul of the question. For a time the 
objection to ‘imperterritus,’ overdrawn 
as it seems to us, held good, and com- 
manded the assent of so loyal a 
Virgilian as Quintilian. But as Virgilian 
orthodoxy gained ground, ‘imperter- 
ritus’ was taken over into the op- 
posite camp of the permissibles. Bereft 
of its main example the rule remained 
in the air, to be quoted without explana- 
tion by Donatus, and to puzzle his more 
conscientious commentators. 

This grammatical canon then, as we 
find it in the fourth or fifth century, 
seems to me to be a distorted reflection 
from a controversy of the first, of which 
we should like to know more. That 
there was a considerable body of con- 
temporary anti-Virgilian polemic we 
know from Suetonius’ memoir. An 
attempt to reconstruct it is made in 
the introduction to Conington and 
Nettleship’s Virgil and I daresay else- 
where. Such a polemic was inevitable. 
In view of the rapidity with which what 
we may call the literary canonisation of 
Virgil—or perhaps rather the A eneid— 
was accomplished,the ‘advocatusdiaboli’ 
was bound to be forceful. On the other 
hand, we have to remember that this 
opposition was limited by the fact that 
it was the ‘Grammatici’ themselves 
who placed Virgil where he was placed. 
I am not sure whether it is sufficiently 
realised that, apart from its real merits, 
apart from the natural incentives of 
national pride and court favour, there 
was a strong professional reason for the 
apotheosis of the Aeneid. When educa- 
tion became stabilised after the Civil 
Wars, it is clear that every boy of the 
upper classes at Rome was passed 
through two grammatical schools, 
a Greek and a Latin, under separate 
professors. We may roughly think of 
the first as ‘ classical’ and the second 
as ‘modern.’ The fact that all pupils 
had to pass through both schools might 
diminish, but could not remove, pro- 
fessional rivalry. While the ‘modern’ 
might be more practically useful as a 
training for the orator, it is clear that 
the ‘ classical’ had an enormous pull in 
the reputation of its literature. In 
particular it had Homer. What had 
Rome to set against the ‘ Bible of the 
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Greeks’? And so, while the appearance 
of a Roman Theocritus,a Roman Hesiod, 
was of second-rate importance, the 
announcement of a work by an accepted 
poet, which in form and spirit repro- 
duced both Homeric poems, stirred the 
schools to their depths. In less than a 
century, Quintilian, after arguing that 
the young mind should from the very 
first be steeped in the highest literature, 
even though it may be beyond its com- 
prehension, adds ‘ideo optime institu- 
tum est ut ab Homero atque Virgilio 
lectio inciperet.’? 


1 I do not mean to imply that the need of the 
Latin Grammatici for a Roman Homer is the 
cause why Virgil is to us what he is. While I 
think that he owed his position originally to 
what we may call an accident, I do not suppose 
that he could have maintained it without higher 
claims. At least, in the interest of the sanity 


But though on the whole we may 
assume that the inevitable opposition did 
not come from the Latin Grammatici, 
we need not be surprised, if we find 
them, as in this case, admitting a 
Virgilian error and even making it the 
stock example to illustrate a supposed 
grammatical law. Such concessions 
are not costly. If good Homer can nod, 
why not good Virgil also? Sainthood, 
in fact, gains rather than loses from the 
admission, that some spots defile the 
robe that wraps the saint! And amongst 
such spots on the robe of Virgil’s literary 
purity appears to be the ‘imperterritus,’ 
which caused such confusion in the 
later grammarians. 

F. H. 


of human judgments, my own included, I hope 
not. 


NOTES 


NOTE ON HERODOTUS IV. 109. 


In his description of the tribes which 
inhabit the regions east and north of 
the Tanais, Herodotus pays particular 
attention to the Bovdtvor. In their 
territory there is, he says, Aiuwvn peyadn 
Te Kal Kal Kal Kdrapos Tepl 
autnv. év dé évddpies adioKovTat 
Kal KaoTopes Kal Onpia TeTpa ywvo- 
mpocwTa, Ta Sépywata Tas 

Most modern scholars assume with 
Herodotus that this tribe was situated 
somewhere inland from the Euxine and 
the Caspian seas, and place them along 
the middle reaches of the Volga. Thus 
Minns? places them between Samara 
and Kazan, and suggests a racial con- 
nection between them and the modern 
Permiaks and Bashkirs. There is, how- 
ever, considerable doubt as to the region 
they inhabited, and Minns has to 
assume two separate settlements of the 
tribe.” 

Westberg puts them near Saratov,° 
but neither Minns nor Westberg can 
find the necessary Aduvn. 


1 Scythians and the Greeks, pp. 104-5. 
2 Of. cit. p. 103. 
3 Klio, 1904, pp. 182-192. 


Unfortunately the description of the 
Scythian tribes beyond the Don given 
in Herodotus is vitiated by a faulty 
orientation at the beginning. Hero- 
dotus, starting his description some- 
where along the lower reaches of the 
Tanais,* says: Tdvaiv 5€ morapov 
Tov Nakiov Lavpoparéwy of éx Tod 
puxod apEdpevor THS Mainridos 
véwovtas TO Bopénv K.T.r. 

To proceed northwards after crossing 
the Don is to double in one’s tracks, 
for the greater part of the Don flows 
from the north-east to the south-west, 
and travellers following the line in- 
dicated by Herodotus would have to go 
south-east or at least due east if they 
did not wish to recross the river. The 
historian appears to be vaguely aware 
of some such faulty orientation, for, 
shortly afterwards, realising that he has 
started in a direction more or less due 
north, he modifies it and turns more 
towards the right direction, indicating 
this by the passage droxAivoyte wadXov 
Tpos aTNALOTHY Qvaca- 
yérat,° and afterwards he again turns 
round more to a direction due east— 


* 1V. 21. IV. 22. 
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route, is the site of this ‘ Hellenic’ 
town.4 


imép TovTwy TO Tpos THY aTrOK- 
Aivovte oixéovat K.T.r. 

The clue to the problem of the cor- 
rect orientation and of the proper 
identification of the Bovdtver seems to 
me to be found in the last sentences of 
chapter 109 quoted above. What are 
the Onpia ? 
Why have they no name ? 

At this point a curious remark of the 
Turkish traveller, Evliya Effendi, who 
visited the Caucasus about the year 
1650 A.D., seems to throw a certain 
light on the question. ‘The shore (of 
the Caspian),’ he says, ‘is covered with 
bones and carcases of strange kinds 
with square and pentagonal heads.’ 

Now in the North Caspian and in 
the region of Astrakhan there was until 
recent years a flourishing seal-fishing 
industry.” 

The solution at once suggests itself 
that the Onpia tetpaywvorpocwra and 
the curious beasts of Evliya are both 
alike the seals of the North Caspian.® 

This makes it possible to identify the 
Bovédivot on the north shores of the 
Caspian, an identification which is in 
agreement with the corrected orienta- 
tion which Herodotus makes himself. 
We thus obtain a more or less ac- 
curately fixed point in a series, the 
direction of which is otherwise as un- 
certain to Herodotus as to his readers. 
The Alwyn Te Kai other- 
wise unlocated, becomes the Caspian, 
and the marshy and reedy swamps of 
Astrakhan are the marshes round the 
Aiwvyn. Gelonus is clearly, from the 
description, an inland trappers’ settle- 
ment, not connected with the sea in- 
dustries, and must be sought for among 
the little-known regions of the Terek 
province. Perhaps the village of 
Burgon-Madshari, where are the ruins 
of a vast city lying upon a main trade- 


1 Narrative of Travels, Ed. von Hammer, 
1850, ii. p. 164. 

2 For evidence as to these fisheries see 
Pallas, Zravels through the Southern Provinces 
of the Russian Empire, ed. 1802, vol. i. pp. 80, 
220, and 233. In Askhabad Museum there is a 
series of photographs showing the vatious pro- 
cesses of the industry. 

3 This view was first put forward by Wood in 
The Shores of Lake Aral, and seems to be con- 
firmed by the passage from Evliya. 
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A NOTE ON PLATO’S 
DEFINITION OF COLOUR. 


Meno, 76 6: 

yap xXpoa atoppon 
cvppetpos Kal aicOnros. Colour 
is an effluence of form commensurate 
with sight and palpable to sense’ 
(Jowett). 

The definition is fairly exact: why 
should it be said to please Meno be- 
cause it is ‘tragic’? (tpayien yap 
éotiv amoxpiow.) Are the words 
really in ‘ the orthodox solemn vein,’ ‘high 
flown,’ ‘pompous,’ as the editors and 
translators explain? They are the 
technical jargon of the scientific 
laboratory, not the archaic diction of 
the poetical drama, and have all 
passed into modern speech. ‘Aporrhoea’ 
in Greek is as much—or as little— 
‘tragic’ as the other compound noun 
from the same root, which is familiar 
to English physicians. ‘ Schematic,’ 
‘optical, ‘symmetrical,’ and ‘aesthetics’ 
are all useful words enough, but they 
are not particularly suited to the 
language of the tragic drama. 

The passage is really an excellent 
example of Plato’s love of a verbal joke, 
and incidentally of a meaning of tpa- 
yixos = ‘theatrical, ‘pertaining to the 


‘stage,’ which Liddell and Scott barely 


illustrate. 
The three words, cyypata, dyes, 
atppetpos, besides being technical 


words in physics, are also, in a different 
sense, technical to the stage. oxynpata 
are the figures of the dance, the steps 
and gestures, which were as important 
as the words in a tragedy; des is all 
the apparatus of scenery and spectacu- 
lar display; ovppetpos is constantly 
used by Euripides in a half-ironic sense 
of the apt appearance of a character— 
‘the long arm of coincidence’ working 
on the stage. 

The definition is truly ‘tragic,’ but in 


# See Klaproth, 7ravels in the Caucasus and 
Georgia, 1814, chap. xxi. 
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a somewhat different sense from what 
is usually supposed. 
F. A. WRIGHT. 


Birkbeck College, 
Chancery Lane. 


A NEW WORD IN ST. JOHN 
DAMASCENE. 


THIs writer compounds words freely. 
Some of the results have almost a 
poetical appearance, and are not un- 
suitable to the encomiastic style of 
oratory in which he excels; others 
are created to express shades of mean- 
ing in the technical theology which he 
is expounding. 
aiwbns, Oeoxatayvoorns, 
iStotrepiypados, 
Tpoxopia, 
odpavop0acros, TdMVOYAWTTOS, Trop- 
TapKoporopophos, 
KpaTwp, PwvoKTUTEW, are 
examples of both kinds. 

I think that one more can be added 
by a simple emendation in the received 
text. In the Sermon on "7 Annun- 
ciation of the Virgin, vol. ii. p. 863 
of Lequien’s edition diiene, Patrol. 
Graec. xcvi. col. 649), St. John Dama- 
scene addresses her thus: yaipous, 7 
THS KOTUNTOPOS Kal TmpwTns yuvarkiv 
Evas @Ouyatep. Why should Eve be 
called xoopntwp? Lequien translates 
moderatricis ; but I see no particular 
meaning in the epithet: and as Adam has 
immediately above been called xoopo- 
matwp, I would alter xoopytopos into 


The first woman. 


might very properly be called ‘ mother 
of the world,’ and we may thus add 
Koo pountwp to our dictionaries. 
STEPHEN GASELEE. 
Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. 


PLATO REP. 4218 O A’ EKEINO 
AETON TEQPTOTS TINA® KTA. 


In the last (October) number of the 
Classical Quarterly, Mr. A. S. Ferguson, 
in an interesting note on this passage, 
proposes to read xopnyovs in place of 
yewpyous, and (as a possible alternative) 
he mentions Bewpovs. This latter I find 
I had j».tted down, years ago, in the 
margit of my Adam’s Ref., but I have 


no great confidence in it—nor in 
xXopnyous either. I am now inclined to 
think it more likely that the word 
bungled by the scribe was one that both 
began and ended with the same letters 
as yewpyous, viz. 
that Plato had in his mind the features 
of Syracusan society, with the yayopoc 
as its leaders. The ownership of land 
was assumed, we may suppose, to be 
the very foundation stone of noblesse and 
peyarorpéreva and Aaprporns, and the 
éotiatwp was most likely to be 
the big landed proprietor. So, too, ‘in 
Samos the name yewpdpor was applied 
to the oligarchical party, consisting of 
the wealthy and powerful’ (see Smith: 
Dict. of Antig. 1. 912, and Thucyd. 8. 21), 
but Plato’s aim was not the evdacpovia 
of a party in the State, but that of the 
TOMS. 
R. G. Bury. 


‘ANAPHUS.’ 


Tuis word is given in the Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae (Vol. II., col. 18), 
which quotes for it the glossary item 
‘Anaphus vas vinarium, ‘quod rustici 
appellant hanappum per duo pp. Rec- 
tius autem scribitur per unum p et h 
anaphus, sicut triumphus. Graecienim 
dicunt illud anaphos et oinophoros’ 
(ymnoforos cod.), C.G.L. V. 583, 8, from 
a glossary headed scolica grecarum glos- 
sarum in Cod. Vat. Reg. 215. The gloss 
however gives anaphus but a shadowy 
claim to a place in the Thesaurus. What 
it does really vouch for is the existence 
of hanappus, an undoubtedly —e 
form which the Thesaurus (when 
reaches H) ought to admit. This is the 
hitherto unnoticed precursor of French 
hanap and Italian (a)nappo, the source 
of which K6rting (Lat.- Romanisches 
Wéorterbuch) only represents by hnapp-. 
It is itself a Teutonic loan - word 
(O.H.G. hnapf, modern Napff.). Ana- 
phus looks like the creation of some 
graecising teacher. 

Who this was we may guess with 
some probability. I learn from Pro- 
fessor Lindsay that Cod. Vat. Reg. 215 
was written in 876 at Laon, where 
Greek was taught by Martin the Irish- 
man; and though Martin died in 875 
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it is likely enough that the ‘scolica 
grecarum glossarum’ represent some of 
his teaching. What the argument for 
anaphus was the last sentence of the 
gloss does not clearly indicate: doubt- 
less the writer (or transcriber) did not 
understand it, and it may come from 
an imperfect note of Martin’s lecture. 
But a trace of his doctrine may perhaps 
be found in the late dictionary which 
goes by the title of Breviloquus, and 
which was compiled from previously 
existing glossaries (Goetz in Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. Glossographie 1460). For 
Breviloqguus has this item: ‘ Anaphus 
cyphus deauratus, ab “‘ana ” sursum, et 
“phos id est lux, quasi in superiore 
parte vel superficie lucens.’ It may 
have been this fancy that led Martin to 
condemn the genuine hanappus and 
substitute an invention of his own. 


H. J. THomson. 
St. Andrews. 


JUVENAL X. 78. 


. . - lam pridem, ex quo suffragia nulli 
Vendimus, efudit curas. 


WuaT is the exact meaning of ‘ effudit’ 
here? Editors seem to slur the point. 
Even Mayor only hints an explanation 
by citing two passages of Seneca, one 
of them relevant—viz. de Iva, 2. 35. 3: 
‘,..trahet vestem; omnem curam 
sui effundet.’ According to this notion 
the modern equivalent would pre- 
sumably be ‘has emptied its pockets 
of anxieties’; cf. the brilliant conjec- 
ture cited by Housman from Hama- 
cher, in Class. Rev. 5. 296, on Horace, 
S.1.3.172. But is such a sense either 
apt or effective here? Have we not 
rather a fragment of Roman ‘slang’ 
which has been ‘taken over’ by collo- 
quial English? ‘ Effundere’ is appar- 
ently the Latin equivalent for dva- 

aititew. So for example in Livy 
(XXVII. 32. 5) we have, ‘... ibi 
equus cum super caput regem effudisset ;’ 
and in Virgil (Aen. X. 893), ‘. . . effu- 
sumque equitem super ipse secutus.’ 
Query: Translate, ‘the people have 
“chucked” their anxieties. Is it flippant 
to suggest a (possibly subconscious) 
VOL. XXXIV. 


NO. CCLXXVI. 


reminiscence of Horace, Carmina (II. 
16. 22 and) III. 1. 40, ‘Post equitem 
sedet atra Cura’? 

D A. S. 


NOTES ON APICIUS. 


OF Apicius’ cookery-book (the Roman 
‘Mrs. Beeton’) a good text is needed, 
for both Schuch’s first (Heidelberg, 
1867) and second edition (Heidelberg, 
1874) leave much to be desired. For 
example, in both a clause is omitted 
in § 51 (between de cotoniis and quod 
Romani), though allusion is made to 
it in the note (s.v. caunarum). The 
Cheltenham MS. (Phill. 275), which 
I have just been examining, seems 
better than that Vatican MS. (Urb. 
1146) on which Schuch mainly relies. 
Everyone has been puzzled by the 
sentence of Varro about bulbi (bulbi 
salaces, Martial) quoted by Apicius 
(§ 311). But the Phillipps MS. with 
its osttum, where the other MSS. have 
otium, restores the sense (‘qui Veneris | 
ostium quaerunt,’etc.). And the future 
editor of Apicius must arrange each 
book in chapters (as well as paragraphs), 
following the Indexes of Chapters which 
stand in Phill. at the beginning of the 
books. 

There has been recently some dis- 
cussion of § 215: ‘gruem dum coquis, 
caput eius aqua quam non tingat’ 
(Schuch). The reading of Phill. (‘aqua- 
quam ’) suggests a mere dittography of 
the syllable qua in the archetype. Read: 
‘gruem dum coquis, caput eius aquam 
non contingat’ (‘non cont.’ Phill.). 
‘ Caelius’ isignoredin Phill. It testifies 
to Apicius ‘ purus putus.’ 

M. Linpsay. 


SPICIFERA. 


ANTHOLOGIA LaTINA, Pars II. Car- 
mina Epigraphica (Buecheler), fasc. I. 24 
(=CIL. vii. 759), an inscription found 
at Carvoran (Magnae) in Northumber- 
land : 


Imminet Leoni Virgo caelesti situ 
spicifera, iusti inuentrix, urbium conditrix, 
ex quis muneribus nosse contigit deos ; 
ergo eadem mater diuum, Pax, Virtus, Ceres, 

dea Syria... 
c 
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In his note on Manilius Astr. II. 442, 
spicifera est Virgo Cereris 


Scaliger, discussing a reading spiciferae, 
says ‘ magis placet Gemblacensis lectio : 
spicifera est Virgo Cereris. Merito 
spiciferae deae spicifera Virgo attri- 
buitur: 

spicum illustre gerens praestanti corpore Virgo 
Cic’ [t.e. poet (Aratus) ap. Cic. de N.D. 
II. 110, though the MSS. of Cicero have 
‘tenens splendenti corpore’ and Servius 
on Verg. Georg. I. 111 has ‘ferens 
insigni corpore’}. 

Virgo, of course, is the maiden 
Astraea or lustitia, familiar from her 
close connextion with the Golden Age 
in Vergil (Ecl. 1V. 6, Georg. II. 474) and 
other authors. Spicifera is readily 
understood as applied to Ceres, who 
is thus described by [Seneca], Herc. Oct. 
598 (Garrod on Manil. loc. cit.), but it 
is not clear why Virgo also is called 
spicifera ; for the identification of Ceres 
and Virgo such as we find in this inscrip- 
tion, and also eg. Schol. on Aratus, 
p. 201, ed. Maass (1898), quoted below, 
is late, and belongs to the well-known 
process of syncretism. Voss (see 
Mayor’s note ad Cic. loc. cit.) ‘con- 
jectured the meaning of the ear of 
corn to be that the harvest commenced 
under that sign’; the scholiasts on 
Aratus (quoted below) are also exercised 
to find the reason, and venture several 
guesses. There is certainly no mention 
of an ear of corn in connexion with 
Astraea in any of the older authors 
(see Roscher’s Lexicon s.v. Astraea 
and the references given there). 

Now, both in this inscription and in 
the passages quoted from Manilius and 
Cicero, it is the actual constellation Virgo 
that is thought of; and the brightest star 
in this constellation (a Virginis in star- 
catalogues) was known to the ancient 
astronomers as Spica Xrayus, cf. 
aphorépor tro Bowrew 
TlapOévov, p’ xepot Srayvy aiyAnevra. 

Aratus 96-7. 

The scholiast on this passage (Maass 
Comm, in Aratum reliquiae, p. 356) has 

TlapOévov’ rois mooi tov 
Gpwrepas avrns xepos eipeyéOns* SOev kai 
‘aiydnes. dia ti Srayvy hepa; 
éoriv 
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Again (ibid. p. 201): 

A€éyovrat S€ Kai Adyou wept adris (SC. THs 
mapOévou) of yap avtny hacw eiva 
Anpytpay €xew ordxuy, of 

Clearly, then, although we have no 
record of any definite myth which 
gave Virgo or Astraea an ear of corn, 
yet for some reason the brightest star 
in the constellation was known to the 
astronomers by the name ordyus, spica. 

J. WHATMOUGH. 


The University, 
Manchester. 


HORACE (C. I. 14). 


Mr. C. A. VINCE’s statement (in C.R.’ 
Vol. XXXIV. p. 101) that ‘fortiter occupa 
portum is the only sentence in the Odes 
that begins with an adjectival adverb 
not in the comparative degree’ seems 
—unless the words ‘sentence’ and 
‘ adjectival’ are used with an unusually 
restricted meaning—to need a little 
qualification in view of the following 
passages : 

I. 17. 5: 

inpune tutum per nemus arbutos 


quaerunt latentes et thyma deviae 
olentis uxores mariti. 


raro antecedentem scelestum 
deseruit pede Poena claudo. 


III. 16. 43: 

. » « bene est, cui deus obtulit 
parca quod satis est manu. 

Perhaps ‘it would be more correct to 
say that in the Odes an adjective or 
adjectival adverb does not often begin 
a sentence, and hardly ever (I. 17. 1 
is a notable exception) unless great 
emphasis is to be placed on it (¢.g. I. 20. 
1; II.3.1; III].3.1; III. 6.45; III. 11. 
30; IV. 5. 17). 

With regard to the merits of 
Mr. proposal to join /fortiter 
with quid agis, and to interpret the 
strange remark ‘ Why this courage ?’ 
as meaning ‘ Why this untimely display 
of courage ?’ it should be pointed out 
that his observation that ‘the virtue 
displayed by a skipper who runs for 
harbour . . . is prudentia’ is not 
relevant. There is no question of 
vunning for harbour: the wind is off 
shore (referent in mare te novi fluctus). 
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In such a case, with a leaky ship (line 7), 
disabled both for rowing (line 4) and 
for sailing (line 5), and with a panic- 
stricken crew (line 14), it is no doubt 
prudentia that will counsel beating up 
for harbour ; but to carry that counsel 
into effect fortitudo—dogged endurance 
and hard work—will be needed, just as 
the history of this and other ages shows 
that the pilots of the ship of state need 


it, however prudent their counsels and 
pacific their policy. Anexcited onlooker, 
watching such a ship, would hardly 
remark inanely, ‘Why this courage ?’ 
But, whatever translators may have 
said or omitted to say, he might very 
well shout (with or without suitable 
nautical expletives): ‘What are you 
doing? With all your might make 


for harbour ! N. C. ARMITAGE. 


REVIEWS 
THE ART OF TEACHING. 


Practical Hints on the Teaching of Latin. 
By L. W. P. Lewis. Pp. ix+2Io. 
Macmillan. 5s. net. 


THESE are four lectures delivered to 
teachers who attended the Holiday 
Latin Courses held at Ilkley, in York- 
shire, under the egis of the Board of 
Education in the summers of 1918 and 
1919. They are now published in book 
form with the consent of the Board, on 
the understanding that such consent 
does not imply any responsibility for 
the opinions expressed. In other words, 
caveat emptor. They contain nothing 
that will be helpful to those conversant 
with reformed methods of teaching, 
but much of such doubtful educational 
practice that the book must be afforded 
a notice in excess of its intrinsic merits. 

Mr. Lewis confesses in his opening 
remarks that the reader will miss ‘all 
attempt to base method on educational 
theory or reduce it to principles’ (p. 7). 
He is a practical teacher—obviously a 
very skilful one within his own narrow 
limits—who has reduced to a science 
the best method of ‘doing’ Kennedy, 
North and Hillard and Bradley’s 
Arnold! My sole quarrel with him is 
that he thinks this is education and 
calls it teaching Latin. That I do 


not misrepresent his attitude may be 
gathered from the following quotations: 
On p. 83 he says, ‘As personally I do 
not tackle the pronouns—guwisquam, 
aliquis, etc.—till the fourth year, I have 
only to complete the comparison of 
adjectives and add Kennedy’s black 


print numerals and the main gender 
rules.’ Again on p. 123: ‘As usual 
with me, part of the first lesson will be 
an English grammar lesson, in which I 
get the main headings for the double 
page written up. [This is a double 
page in the pupil’s exercise book.] The 
Direct Statement, Question and Com- 
mand occupy one double page each. 
The next main headings are, Indirect 
Statement, Question and Command. 
These must have two double pages 
each allotted to them. Then come the 
seven or eight Adverb clauses—eight 
if we decide to treat Local clauses 
separately from Relative clauses, each 
with what experience has shown me to 
be the necessary number of double 
pages. The last heading is Adjective 
clause, to which I personally add a 
second double page for Adjective 
clause = Adverb clause.’ This is the 
level of the whole book—Excellent, 
Mr. Pope, but don’t call it Homer— 
which is. itself an illustration of the 
absurdity of decrying educational theory 
in general and the training of teachers 
in particular. Education is certainly 
an art rather than a science, and the 
born teacher, the man or woman with 
the right gvous, achieves tii 
to what less-gifted mortals can only 
attain (if at all) by the of train- 
ing. ’Ewetpia alone, upon which Mr. 
Lewis almost entirely relies, is likely 
to lead a man wrong—and Mr. Lewis 
is no exception. He tells us at one 
moment that ‘ bad habits are difficult to 
eradicate’ (p. 30), and at another him- 
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self advocates a bad habit. ‘ You may,’ 
he says (p. 20), ‘accentuate the endings 
of nouns: mensa, mensd, mensdm, 
mensaé, etc. ... So also do not be 
frightened of rexerd, rexeris, rexertt, even 
of rexertmus, rexerttis, rexerint.’ Again 
he delivers ex cathedra the very disput- 
able doctrine that ‘ grammar work must 
always be well ahead of the immediate 
requirements of our exercises. For 
instance, we learn the whole of mensa 
before we start our first exercise, which 
requires only the nominative and 
accusative singular, and we are ready 
with our second and third declension 
nouns — known perfectly — before we 
begin to use them in the exercises where 
they are first wanted. And so on all 
the way through the ordinary acci- 
dence, so that we shall even equip our 
class by the end of the year with accidence 
which they will not require until the 
beginning of their second-year work’ 
(p. 18, italics mine). Quite early in the 
book we read: ‘Hence I eschew all 
books which are so ‘diligently written 
with a view to making a boy’s work 
interesting to him’ (p. 14), and are 
somewhat surprised to find later on: 
‘In fact, we take advantage of anything 
which awakens interest, quickens 
appreciation, or stimulates the mind in 
any way’ (p. 110). ’Eyzretpia is bound 
to land us into such contradictions, and 
without either the ériornpn of training 
or the Oeia vats of the born teacher it 
will serve as but a poor guide. é 

Yet Mr. Lewis, as my quotations 
show, regards traching as an é¢urrecpixn 
téxvn. He is an ‘experienced teacher,’ 
an éymeipos, and this book is the 
érriderEts of his téyvn. I can only trust 
that the meetings at Ilkley, where the 
lectures were originally delivered, were 
not without someone to handle it as we 
see Socrates in the pages of Plato 
handling the émdeifeis of a Polus ora 
Euthydemus. Somebody is likely to 
have been dissatisfied with the zpse dixit 
of ‘I do not believe in the direct 
method for Latin’ (p. 3), and ‘ All these 
books are on the wrong lines. They 
attempt to do what I do not believe can 
be done’ (p. 14, italics mine). I cannot 
help contrasting what that method 
achieves with Mr. Lewis’ own testi- 
mony to the achievement of his method. 
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‘You need not necessarily be discour- 
aged,’ he says (p. 7), ‘if at the end of 
four years you are told of your pupils, 
“Why, they can’t even translate an 
ordinary passage of Latin.”’ As the 
result of one year’s work, Mr. Lewis 
‘finds by experience’—-he is always 
doing it—that ‘the accidence can be 
thoroughly mastered up to the end of 
the four regular conjugations with capio, 
te. all the five regular declensions, 
adjectives and comparison of adjectives, 
pronouns, and verbs complete’ (p. 45). 
For the second year a minimum is 
provided by ‘adjectival clauses, direct 
and indirect statement, question and 
command, final and_ consecutive 
clauses, all in the simplest possible 
form, and no exceptions or peculi- 
arities except those which are exceed- 
ingly common. No correlatives, etc. 
If we are able to add the use of parti- 
ciples with the ablative absolute, and 
the simplest possible causal and tem- 
poral clauses required in connection 
with them, we shall get a maximum’ 
(p. 57). No Latin author is read until 
the third year when, ‘two or three 
Heroides, extracts from Cicero, or a 
book of Caesar’ (p. 97), provide a year’s 
work. The pace must be rather slow, 
and I can sympathise with the boy’s 
pathetic appeal (ingenuously recorded 
by Mr. Lewis on p. 71), ‘ Please, sir, 
may we do it without parsing?’ We 
are not told a great deal about the 
actual reading, but, of course, the old 
‘construe’ is inevitable, and some 
strange things emerge at times. For 
example, in reading Ovid, the teacher is 
told to ‘accentuate the metre, not the 
sense’ (p. 98), and we hear a good deal 
of ‘the literary’ method of teaching 
throughout the book. It seems a 
strange kind of ‘literary’ method that 
can, for example, suddenly switch off, 
after reading the first half of Aeneid II., 
to something else, and the reader is 
much puzzled until he discovers that 
‘literary’ is a synonym for ‘gramma- 
tical,’ 7.e. non-direct method. The only 
reference to this method—beyond the 


1 ‘TI find certain half-books more suitable 
than any whole one book, ¢.g. the first half of 
Books II. and V., the last half of Book X., and 
the Camilla part of XI’ (p. 171). 
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early avowal of Mr. Lewis’ disbelief in 
it—occurs when he is advocating a 
‘free’ rendering in preference to a stiff, 
word-for-word translation. ‘Here,’ he 
tells us (p. 113), ‘if anywhere, and here 
alone, the Direct Methodists, perhaps, 
really score a point.’ As a Direct 
Methodist myself, I should like to score 
another point by allaying Mr. Lewis’ 
doubt as to the correct Latin for 
‘hardly anyone ’—he doesn't believe it is 
vix quisquam (p. 158)—by referring him 
to Terence, Andria I., i. 63, vix spet 


quidquam est super. But eristic apart, 
the deficiencies of the grammatical, or 
as Mr. Lewis calls it, the ‘literary’ 
method, are clearly witnessed by the 
difficulties in teaching Latin prose on 
such a method. ‘It cannot be taught 
by rule. It can only be apprehended 
by observation’ (p. 114), Jpse dixit. 
Here the réyvy fails, and the extensive 
reading, possible on the Direct Method, 
avails. 
R. B. APPLETON. 
Cambridge. 


HARVARD STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY, Vor. XXVIII. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. XXVIII. Contents: 1. On 
the Second Book of Aristotle’s Poetics, 
by A. McMauon. 2. Chaucer’s 
Lollius, by GEorRGE Lyman KITT- 
REDGE. 3. A Study of Exposition 
in Greek Tragedy, by EVELYN 
SPRING. One vol. Pp. 236. Har- 
vard University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1917. 


Mr. A. PuiLip MCMAHON attacks the 
commonly-accepted belief that Aris- 
totle’s Poetics included originally a 
a second book, which was lost at a very 
early date. This belief was first ex- 
pressed by Victorius in 1560. _ It 
depends too much, so Mr. McMahon 
argues, on the lists of Aristotle’s works 
given by Diogenes and Hesychius. 
These lists are of extraordinary length 
and show many repetitions and con- 
fusions of titles. Few of the works 
named in them can be identified by us, 
whereas Cicero and Galen, who were 
familiar with the writings of Aristotle, 
know a body of texts almost the same 
as that which we possess. The loss of 
a second book of the Poetics, which 
contained a theory of comedy, is hard 
to account for, and few would now 
venture to cite as an explanation the 
story ot the cave at Scepsis, since it is 
plain that during no period were the 
master’s chief works lost to the Peri- 
patetic school. Mr. McMahon goes on 
to examine the other ground for the 
belief in a second book, viz. the promise 


made in the Poetics (6, 1449B 21) to 
deal with comedy later. He thinks 
there is good reason to suppose that 
Aristotle had said all he wanted to say 
about dramatic poetry, both tragedy 
and comedy, by the end of chapter 
22—‘concerning tragedy and imitation 
by means of action this may suffice.’ 
The cross-references in Aristotle’s 
writings to the Poetics, which cannot 
be verified from our text of that work, 
probably correspond with passages in 
the dialogue On Poets ; and Theophras- 
tus’ definition of tragedy may come 
from the same source. Mr. McMahon’s 
careful arguments deserve consideration 
in dealing with the complicated problem 
of the Aristotelian writings. We are 
apt to look at Aristotle from a modern 
standpoint, and to expect to find in 
him a ‘complete theory of art,’ and 
an exactly symmetrical treatment of 
tragedy and comedy, which may have 
been far from his thoughts. 

From Aristotle to Chaucer. Who 
was the Lollius whom Chaucer in his 
Troilus professes to be translating ? 
The name is not a mere synonym for 
Boccaccio, since Chaucer in this poem 
had other literary sources than Boccac- 
cio, not to mention his own imagination. 
Mr. G. L. Kittredge supports the theory 
that Chaucer, in ascribing his story to 
an ancient Latin author, Lollius, who 
wrote about the Trojan War, was using 
a legitimate and well-understood device 
to give his work an air of veracity; and 
he can refer to other instances of this 
practice, including an apt modern 
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parallel from Mr. Maurice Hewlett. 
But there is this difference, that 
Chaucer was not simply inventing, for 
he really believed that one Lollius had 
written an account, long since lost, of 
the Trojan War. Whence came this 
belief? As far back as 1868 Latham 
suggested that it arose from a misread- 
ing of Horace, Epistles, bk. I. 2: 


Troiani belli scriptorem, Maxime Lolli, 
Dum tu declamas Romae, Praeneste relegi. 


There is no need to suppose that 
Chaucer was the original blunderer, 
who took these lines to mean that 
Lollius was a great writer on the 
Trojan War; for the belief may have 
taken shape earlier, and have passed 
by his time into common acceptance. 
Mr. Kittredge shows that the misinter- 
pretation can be easily accounted for, 
and that Latham’s attractive hypo- 
thesis may be regarded as almost a 
certainty. A number of mistakes that 
have gathered round the Lollian prob- 
lem are cleared up in this brightly- 
written paper. 

The last article is Miss Evelyn 
Spring’s on ‘Exposition in Greek 
Tragedy.’ The art of exposition, 7.¢. 
of revealing to the audience such facts 
as are necessary to a full understanding 
of the play, holds an important place 
in dramatic construction. Miss Spring 
deals mainly with Aeschylus, whom she 
considers to excel both Sophocles and 
Euripides in this art. In the Supplices 
and the Persae Aeschylus confines his 
exposition largely to a recitation of 
past history in the prologue, a method 
not much different from that of Euri- 
pides. But afterwards he adopts the 
distributive method, introducing the 
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necessary details at those points 
throughout the play where they will 
be most dramatically effective. The 
trilogy offers great scope for skilful 
exposition. Each play of the Oresteia 
is complete in itself, yet each is inten- 
tionally connected by the poet with the 
others, so that the three form a unity. 
Miss Spring, while admitting that other 
trilogies, of which only single plays or 
fragments remain, were not such com- 
plete unities as the Oresteia, yet tries 
to discover points of connexion within 
them all. She thinks, for example, 
that the mention of warning oracles in 
the Persae (739-40; 800-2; 829-31) 
refers to a preceding play in which the 
nature of these oracles was set forth. 
Similarly Darius’ prophecy of the 
disaster at Plataea (803-20) looks for- 
ward to the Glaucus Potnieus, in which 
probably the battle was described. 
These points are interesting, though 
not much to build upon. A Greek 
audience would scarcely have expected 
any further explanation of Darius’ 
words than that with which their own 
knowledge supplied them. Another 
suggestion is that Aeschylus used the 
trilogy as a means of portraying the 
development of character. It is cer- 
tainly a mark of his skill that in the 
Agamemnon the sacrifice of Iphigeneia 
is brought forward in justification of 
Agamemnon’s murder, while in the 
Choephoroe this motive is omitted and 
stress is laid on the love of Clytaem- 
nestra for Aegisthus. We view Cly- 
taemnestra in a different aspect, but 
whether this amounts to any real 
development of character may be 
doubted. 
G. W. BUTTERWORTH. 


HARVARD STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY, Vor. XXIX. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
Vol. XXIX. One volume. 8vo. 
Pp. 178+iv. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1g18. 


TuIs volume contains a dissertation on 
‘Plato’s View of Poetry,’ by Mr. W. 
Chase Greene, ‘ Collations of the Manu- 


scripts of Aristophanes’ Aves,’ by Pro- 
fessor J. W. White and Dr. Earnest 
Cary, and ‘ Joseph Scaliger’s Estimates 
of Latin and Greek Authors,’ by Mr. 
George W. Robinson. Mr. Robinson, 
with laudable industry, has collected the 
critical judgments which lie scattered 
through ‘the huge bulk of Scaliger’s 
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writings, of which most have not been 
reprinted since the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries,’ as well as those more 
obviously presented in the Scaligerana. 
But, after all, a vast deal of the great 
scholar’s criticism amounts to little 
more than the application of labels 
(laudatory or otherwise) ; thus Catullus 
is ‘ cultissimus poeta,’ Claudian ‘ elegan- 
tissimus poeta,’ Demosthenes ‘ pater 
eloquentiae,’ Plutarch ‘ gravissimus 
scriptor,’ and so forth. This sort of 
thing is not very edifying. But occa- 
sionally Scaliger is more descriptive 
and really critical, as when he deals 
with Lucan and Persius, Jerome and 
Eusebius. 

The critical apparatus for the text of 
the Aves, as prepared by the late Pro- 
fessor White and Dr. Cary, is to be fol- 
lowed in the next volume of Harvard 
Studies by similar collations of the 
Vespae. They will be found invaluable 
for reference by minute students of the 
Aristophanic text. 

Mr. Greene’s main conclusions con- 
cerning Plato’s view of poetry are thus 
expressed on the last page (75) of his 
essay: ‘Plato did not formulate a 
definite creed about the poetic faculty, 
and his special utterances are moulded 
by special interests. Accordingly, those 
interpreters are mistaken who attempt 
to make a sweeping generalisation—as 


that Plato expelled the poets, or that 
his real doctrine is contained in myths. 

Since most contemporary poetry 
was content, Plato thought, to produce 
images, without passing on to the ideal 
world, it was so far to be condemned. 
He recognised, however, that the poet 
might express eternal forms, and so far 
as he did so, he became a philosopher. 
In some such way Plato imagined that 
the ancient conflict between philosophy 
and poetry might cease.’ This view 
seems reasonable enough; one might 
indeed say that it is a work of superero- 
gation to expend seventy pages in 
arguing for it. The crux of the matter 
lies in Plato’s language in Rep. X.: is 
that intended for serious literary criti- 
cism or is it,as Mr. Greene says, to ‘ be 
read rather as a dramatic gesture, as a 
bit of satire on the accredited educators 
of Hellas’ (p. 56)? Most trans-Atlantic 
writings on Piato bear trace of the 
pervasive influence of the views of 
Professor Shorey, and Mr. Greene’s 
Essay is not an exception; among 
other points of agreement, he too re- 
fuses to bow the knee before the golden 
image of Socrates-Refictus which the 
St. Andrew’s Professors have set up. 
There appears to be an error in the 
quotation from Laws 669A on p. 68; but 
this is the only slip that I have noticed. 

R. G. Bury. 


GREEK NOUN-FORMATION. 


Studies in Greek Noun-Formation (based 
in part upon material collected by the 
late A. W. Stratton): Dental Termina- 
tions,I. By Cart D. Buck. One vol. 
Royal 8vo. Pp. 46. Chicago, Illinois: 
The University of Chicago Press, 
1918. $.50 net; $.53 post paid. 


THE material collected in this instruc- 
tive and closely-packed survey of Greek 
nouns and adjectives with r-genitives 
is divided into four main groups: 
(1) genitive -aros, (2) genitive -atos, 
-ntos, (3) genitive -wTos, (4) genitive 
-tT0S, -KT0S, -ptos; these main groups 
are again subdivided into smaller classes. 
' In discussing the IE. r/n class Pro- 
fessor Buck makes the interesting ob- 
servation that in proethnic Greek the 


type -p, genitive -aros, was moderately 
productive, whereas during the historical 
period it was in constant decline, and 
it has disappeared altogether from 
modern Greek ; édwp, for example, has 
been replaced by vepo. From the 
semantic point of view the most notice- 
able feature is the number of words for 
parts of the body. 

Of the types -ds, -dtos, -nros, and 
-ws, -wTos, Professor Buck says: ‘In 
Greek the formation with -r- has been 
largely displaced by that with -ra-, 
yielding the numerous class of agent- 
nouns in -tas, -tns. With a few ex- 
ceptions, it has survived only after root- 
forms ending in 4@, 7, or w, and belong- 
ing to that type which represents a 
monosyllabic form of dissyllabic bases,’ 
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e.g. compounds with -8\ys, -xpas, -xuns, 
-Bpws, etc. He adds that in these com- 
pounds the passive force greatly pre- 
dominates, in notable contrast to the 
Sanskrit t-forms, ¢.g. vigva-jé-t- ‘ all-con- 
quering,’ madhu-ky-t- ‘honey-making, 
bee,’ etc. As in Sanskrit, the accent is 
regularly oxytone. 

Rather more than twelve out of 
thirty-four pages of text are devoted to 
a most interesting discussion of Greek 
personal names; the different types 
are considered according to their group 

*as explained above, and every dialect 
is carefully treated. The greatest space 
is devoted to the hypocoristic class of 
the type Mévns, Dépns. It is note- 
worthy that apparently onlyin Boeotian, 
which also prefers a genitive in -vos, is 
the consonant doubled, Pidrreus, 
Eévver, Mévver, etc. Names compounded 
with dva€ are also discussed at some 
length. 

The name of the river Tigris has a 
special interest for many at the present 
day. It is taken from the Persian form 


(O. Pers. acc. Tigraém) ; Herodotus has 
Tiypns, acc. Tiypny, while Xenophon 
and others use Tiypns, Téypnros, with 
transfer to the t-type. The form Téiypus 
in Strabo, Plutarch, etc., is explained 
as having been favoured by popular 
etymology, which connected the name 
with the Persian word for arrow (Avest. 
tiyris). 

In the class -ws, -wtos, yéAws, Epws, 
and usually have no t-forms 
in Homer; ‘the secondary t-inflection 
in these four nouns,’ says Professor 
Buck, ‘must have its source in the 
inherited r-inflection of the verbal ad- 
jectives in -ws, in spite of the fact that 
the analogy is a purely formal one, 
without semantic support.’ 

In the class with genitive in -tros, the 
name of the goddess Artemis is followed 
through the West Greek dialects, most 
of which show a r-genitive. 

The word lists at the end are very 
complete and occupy twelve full pages. 


G. E. K. BRAUNHOLTZ. 


T. MACCI PLAUTI, MENAECHMI. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by P. THoREsBy Jones. Oxford 
University Press, 1918. 


Tuis edition follows the same plan as 
was adopted by Mr. E. J. Thomas in 
his Aulularia, i.c. the text is taken 
bodily from the edition of Professor 
Lindsay, together with the critical 
apparatus, and the work of Mr. Jones 
consists in providing the introduction 
and the commentary. In the latter a 
few suggestions are made as to readings, 
but the editor was debarred from making 
improvements in the text, even where 
Professor Lindsay gave him a lead, ¢.g. 
inl. 495, where homini hic ignoto insciens, 
the reading of B?, is obviously right for 
several reasons. 

The introduction is somewhat 
ambitiously conceived; Mr. Jones has 
thought it his duty to write a little 
treatise on Plautine metres and prosody 
(pp. 25-58), and he has clearly tried to 
think out the manifold problems therein 
involved for himself. But he is in- 


sufficiently equipped for the task. 
Many statements are there made which 
will not bear examination, and I do not 
find that the task of the student has 
been lightened by any simplification of 
the method of grouping the facts. On 
p- 26 we are told that Plautus and 
Terence allowed substitutions for the 
iambus in order to bring ictus into 
harmony with accent; but it is not 
explained how these _ substitutions 
achieve the desired result : - = is just as 
bad from the accentual point of view as 
u~. And what is io be said of the 
statement on p. 31 that the dactyl is 
freely allowed as equivalent to the 
trochee in every complete foot of the 
trochaic septenarius except the fourth 
and theseventh? Mr. Jones apparently 
knows nothing about the great restric- 
tions to the use of the dactyl; and he 
commits himself to scansions like 
lu| béntz#s in 1.979 without alarm. Nor 
is it true that diaeresis is observed 
in the trochaic septenarius to the 
same extent as in the iambic sep- 
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tenarius (cf. p. 31 with p. 29). Im- 
perfect acquaintance with phonetic 
principles is shown by the statement 
(p- 34) that determination of quantity 
by position is ‘artificial.’ On p. 36 
Brix is said to have ‘further elaborated’ 
the conclusions of Langen and Klotz, 
whereas he actually preceded them by 
some twenty tothirty years. Mr. Jones 
is quite right in emphasising the réle of 
accent in the structure of Old Latin 
verse ; but he has overemphasised it by 
failing to call attention to the fact that 
coincidence of accent and ictus is a 
rule only in certain feet of the line. 
Adopting the position that there is 
coincidence throughout, he has to 
fall back on the sentence-accent as 
a universal panacea; in regard to 
iambic words at the end of the 
trimeter he hazards the statement 
that ‘the ictus falling on the final 
syllable of a line is of the second or 
weaker variety’ (p. 38). Where did he 
get this idea of two degrees of ictus? 
On p. 42 he says: ‘A long syllable may 
be (and commonly is) scanned as short if 
the preceding syllable is short and bears 
ictus,’ adding in a note, ‘and therefore 
word — or sentence — accent also 
(according to the view adopted above).’ 
But he has himself just said that this 
applies only to ‘the great majority ° of 
cases. The question remains how to 
deal with the minority (¢.g., Sed ecctim, 
l. 275). The words ‘and commonly is’ 
also give no pause. Can Mr. Jones 
quote a single case in which a long 
syllable is not to be scanned as short 
under these conditions ?—‘ Shortening 
of vowels long by nature occurring in a 
polysyllabic word are to be regarded as 
doubtful’ (p. 43; cf. the note on 1. 37, 
p. 121). Then Skutsch wrote in vain.— 
The statement about the apparent 
quantity of sinciput (p. 49) shows ignor- 
ance of Jacobsohn’s work: and the 
suggestion that the length may be due 
to loss of final s (caput—caput-s!) is 
indeed a novelty. 

The notes also contain some bad 
errors in prosody. Take, for instance, 
the light-hearted suggestions on lines 


126, 580,754, and 979. Is prdféctd (126) 
a misprint? Moreover, the note con- 
tradicts the text. On what principle 
can the mec of 580 (preceded by a long 
syllable) be other than long (here by 
position)? Cretic feet of the form --- 
are not rare. A lurid light is thrown on 
the scansion -u- by a remark in the 
introduction, p. 46, where the mute and 
liquid (‘ nec /eges’) are appealed to. In 
979 the variation of stress seems to me 
quite unobjectionable, and the supposed 
noun molitum quite uncalled for. So, 
too, the scansion prdperabo in 754. 
The note on 461 also contains a bad 
mistake of scansion. 

In the above remarks I have spoken 
of ‘shortening’ in order to fall in with 
current terminology; but I must addthat 
it does not represent my present views, 
which I have indicated in two articles 
C.R.XX, 1906, pp. 158f.,and Class. Phil- 
ology VI. 1911, pp. 1-11). Inthe latter I 
pointed out that no such law as is 
involved in the doctrine of ‘ Breves 
Breviantes ’ as applied to iambic words 
like domi is known to phoneticians, even 
when that doctrine is amended as Mr. 
Jones amends it on pp. 37 and 40 of his 
introduction. That is to say, the stress 
on the first syllable of these words does 
not account for the apparent shortening 
of the second syllable. 

I am sorry to write thus severely ofan 
edition on which the editor has clearly 
spent muchtrouble. But soundness on 
metrical and prosodical matters 1s 
essential in an editor of Plautus. In 
other respects I find the commentary 
generally adequate, though it contains 
many statements which I personally 
cannot accept; ¢g. ‘anacoluthon,’ 
1.64 f.; ‘ subjunctive by attraction,’ III; 
‘generalising subjunctive,’ 144; ‘humor- 
ous exaggeration,’ 229 (Messenio is com- 
plaining of the delay in reaching home) ; 
colloquialism of the phrase certo scio, ‘ in 
classical prose pro certo,’ 292; ‘ pained 
surprise,’ said to be expressed by the 
spondaic word in the fourth foot, 294 ; is 
not the subjunctive in 1045 and 1106 
simply prospective ? 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


| | 
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ANTIQUE PROSE-RHYTHM. 


Handbook of Antique Prose - Rhythm. 
By A. W. Groot. Pp. 1-228. 
Groningen, 1918. De numero oratorio 
Latino. Pp. 1-52. Groningen, 1919. 


THE Handbook consists of nine 
lectures (in English) upon Prose- 
Rhythm as found in ancient authors, 
chiefly Greek. The subsequent disserta- 
tion was written as a thesis for the 
doctorate, and is in Latin. In this 
review the two works will be quoted as 
Hband NL respectively. 

Until recently writers upon prose- 
rhythm, while differing in many of their 
conclusions, have worked more or less 
on the same lines. 
been mainly directed to the clausula, 
and their method has been to tabulate 
the forms of this found in various 
authors, and to label them good and 
bad according to their frequency. It 
was generally agreed that the cretic was 
the chief ingredient in the rhythm of 
the clausula, and that this was followed 
by a trochaic cadence. According to 
Zielinski, there are three favourite forms, 
viz. 


-v-|-o (1) 
(2) 
-v-|-u (3) 


I=cretic+trochee, 2=cretic+ 
cretic, 3=cretic+double trochee. (I 
abstain from mentioning here various 
refinements, and merely remark that 3 
is substantially the same as the double 
trochee, which the ancients considered 
to be a sufficient rhythm in itself; and 
that the cretic base which Zielinski 
prefixes to it seems to suit the facts in 
Latin authors more than in Greek.) In 
Latin these three forms become 
increasingly prevalent, and were finally 
stereotyped in the three forms of the 
mediaeval cursus (planus, tardus, velox). 

This may be termed the ‘ orthodox’ 
method, a term which is not intended 
to claim any sanctity for it, but merely 
to show that it has been generally 
adopted. A ‘heretical’ view has 


recently been put forward by Zander, 
who holds that the essence of prose- 
rhythm is to be found in ‘teratio and 
that any rhythm 


is good, if it is 


Their attention has : 


repeated.' I venture to recognise in 


‘de Groot another ‘heretic,’ a word 


which I use with all respect, and do not 
regard as aslur. 

De Groot’s theory is founded upon 
some remarks made by the late A. 
Thumb, in the fourth edition of 
Brugmann’s Greek Grammar (1913), 
pp. 666-672. Thumb says of previous 
enquirers, that they have committed an 
error of method in confining themselves 
to the rhythm of the clausula without 
taking into account the ‘immanent’ 
rhythm of the languages, as found in 
those parts of the sentence which are 
supposed to be rhythmical. He refers. 
to a paper of Marbe, published in rgo4, 
in which, when discussing the rhythm 
of German prose, he takes as his 
guiding principle the interval between 
accented and unaccented syllables. 
Thumb transferred this principle from 
accent to quantity, which in Greek or 
Latin replaces accent. His method 
was to take a hundred syllables of 
Demosthenes, Plato, or Xenophon, and 
to tabulate the percentages of cases in 
which one to six shorts are found 
between two long vowels. 

Thumb has found an enthusiastic 
disciple in de Groot, who has a very 
low opinion of the orthodox school. 
He has some kind words for Zander, 
whom he terms vir clarissismus (N.L. 
p. 30), and whose Latinity he praises in 
somewhat extravagant terms (7b. p. 27). 
For all others his motto is that of Lord 
Fisher, ‘ Sack the lot.’ He treats the 
statements of ancient authorities with 
equal contempt and scraps them all, 
except the a priori speculations of 
Aristotle, which he mentions with 
respect (Hb pp. 61-3). The only true 
method, he says, is to collect statistic 
material (7b. p. 102). 

Thumb’s complaint that writers had 
neglected to enquire into the ‘im- 
manent’ rhythm of the language has lost 
much of its force since the appearance 
of Zielinski’s work on the durchgehende 
Rhythmus or ‘ constructive ’ Rhythm, as 
he calls it, in 1914.2. In this Zielinski 


1 Cf. C.R. 1916, pp. 53-5- 
2 Cf. C.R. 1916, pp. 22-6. 
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investigates the rhythm of the xoppa 
and the «@dov and compares it with the 
rhythm of the final clausula, his con- 
clusion being that the smaller divisions 
exhibit a similar rhythm, but in a 
diluted form. He compares the final 
clausula to ‘cream,’ the clausula of the 
colon to ‘the milk of commerce,’ and 
that of the comma to ‘ skimmed milk.’ 
We may continue the simile by likening 
the residue to milk which has been not 
only skimmed but watered. It is strange 
that de Groot nowhere alludes to this 
work, and more than once asserts that 
no one has applied the comparative 
method to the body of the sentence 
and its relation to the final clausula. 
His silence might be thought due to 
contempt for Zielinski’s methods, but 
this weuld not account for the omission 
of the book in the copious bibliography, 
which includes Zielinski’s other contri- 
butions to the study of the subject. 
It is difficult to suppose that he has not 
seen Zielinski’s work, in view of some 
terminological similarities, e.g. the use 
of ‘quotients’ for ‘positive’ and 
‘negative’ clausulae (Hd pp. 34, 64, cf. 
Ziel. p. 13). It is, therefore, very odd 
that he has not made any direct 
reference to 

De Groot describes his own method 
thus (Hb p. 18): ‘I investigated each 
combination of a fixed number of 
syllables, ¢.g. 6, 7 or 8’ (i.e. in passages 
from various authors consisting of 
tooo syllables each). ‘On practical 
grounds I took seven and added—the 
reason why will be exhibited later on— 
an eighth, the quantity of which was 
left out of account. We thus get 
27=128 possible series. There are e.g. 
7 short, 6 short and 1 long, 5 short and 
2 long syllables, etc.’ Unfortunately, 
he does not give a reference to the place 
‘later on’ where the reason is exhibited, 
and I did not succeed in detecting it. 
Also, he frequently discusses other 
combinations, e.g. of 4 or 5 syllables (2d. 
PP- 37, 52, 61, etc.), thereby puzzling the 
reader. The 128 possible forms are 
given pp. 178 ff., but it needs careful 
search to identify a particular form in 
the multitude. 


1 Since this was in print Professor Sonnen- 
inted out to me a solitary 


. 30%. 


schein has 
reference, JV. 


De Groot follows throughout the 
plan suggested by Thumb. He 
considers the clausula in relation to 
non-metrical parts of the sentence in 
the same author, also to writings of 
other authors who did not use metre. 
He says that ‘ better metre is not the 
** best ” clausula, z.e. neither the most 
frequent form at the end of the sen- 
tence, nor the form which is most 
favoured at the end of the sentence, as 
compared with the metre of the whole 
sentence. On the contrary, it is the 
form the frequency of which most 
deviates from non-metrical prose’ (Hb 
p- 145). Elsewhere, he distinguishes 
between negative and positive clausulae. 
The first are those which do not 
increase in frequency at the end of the 
sentence, and the second are those that 
do. He expresses the distinction by 
the use of a plus sign for a positive form 
and a minus sign for a negative. Thus, 
where the figures for the body of the 
sentence and the end are respectively 
g‘0 and 11°2, the form has the quotient 
(+), while where they are 4'1 and 4, it 
has the quotient (—). If the relation 
between them is 1 to 2, ¢.g. 4 and 8, the 
quotient is 2(+). Under their system 
a form which occurs but rarely in the 
final clausula may receive a higher 
place than one which occurs frequently. 

In order to illustrate de Groot’s 
methods, we may take the simplest 
possible case, viz. Zielinski’s Form I. 
According to Zielinski's tables, 
this clausula occurs 4184 times in 
Cicero’s speeches, its percentage being 
23°30f thetotal. Any reader who once has 
his attention called to the form cannot 
fail to note its omnipresence, especially 
in what Zielinski calls the y type, 1.e. 
when there is a caesura after the second 
syllable, ¢.g. mort& vicistis. De Groot 
(N.L. p. 14) allows that Cicero preferred 
I ¥ to other forms of 1, but on p. 5 the 
only instance which he gives of this 
clausula is 1 8, which is rare in Cicero 
and was avoided by later writers. On 
p- 8 he assigns to it a quotient value of 
1°6 (i.e. its occurrence at the end of the 
sentence as compared with its occur- 
rence elsewhere is as 1°6 to 1). It is 
thus a weak positive form, and ties with 
another at the foot of a list of eleven 
forms. On the other hand, the first 
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place is given tothesequence -uv-v-v, 
which has the quotient 3°1. This form 
would seem to correspond to Zielinski’s 
iil.*, 7.e. --G0|-o|-v, which according 
to his statistics (Clauselgesetz, p. 105) 
occurs 243 times only in the speeches. 
According to de Groot, however, it is 
Cicero's favourite form. On p. 31 he 
says that it is numerosior atque tucundior 
than —v-—-3d, and adds that the éssé 
videatiiy clausula (=Zielinski’s 1°) is 
numerosior than -v——v and the double 
cretic (Zielinski’s 2), guamvis infrequen- 
tior. 

This is a very surprising conclusion, 
and the average reader must rub his 
eyes and suspect that there is some- 
thing wrong with a method which 
yields such a strange result. He will 
probably reflect that the low quotient 
assigned to 1 is due to Cicero’s exces- 
sive fondness for this form, which leads 
him to employ it continually throughout 
the sentence as well as at the end. 

After this simple example of the new 
method, we may turn to the more 
difficult problems presented by Greek. 
De Groot takes Thucydides as an ex- 
ample of a non-metrical writer, though 
he does not deign to notice Cicero’s 
remark to the same effect (Ovator 219). 
He does not, however, express himself 
very clearly on the subject. Thus on 
p- 88 he speaks of this view as a 
hypothesis, and on p. 110 speaks of the 
metre of Thucydides: he also frequently 
speaks of Thucydides’ clausula. A 
large amount of room is assigned to 
Plato, whose rhythm is so elusive that 
it has generally been left alone, as sui 
generis. It is pleasant to be able to 
award praise, and I recognise many 
useful observations in this part of the 
Handbook. De Groot shows that there 
is what Zielinski terms a law of de- 
velopment in Plato, viz. that in his 
later dialogues he prefers a series of 
short syllables. Isocrates, whose prose 
has always seemed to me more metrical 
than that of any Greek writer before 
the Asiatics, and to anticipate in many 
ways the system of the Latins, is not 
discussed, though tabulations of his 
clausulae are given (p. 189). De Groot’s 
conclusions about Demosthenes and 
Isocrates, whom the ancients regarded 
as the chief masters of prose-rhythm, 
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are very surprising. He tells us (p. 111) 
that Demosthenes has only one favou- 
rite form, viz. the double trochee. To 
this (p. 34) he assigns the remarkable 
quotient ++, on the ground that 
its frequency at the end of the sen- 
tence as compared with its frequency 
in the sentence is as 18'9 to 12°4. 
On the other hand, the double 
spondee, which is very nearly as fre- 
quent at the end of the sentence (18°7), 
is given a minus quotient, because it is 
still more frequent elsewhere (19°0). 
Isocrates (p. 188) is said to have 
favoured every form witha long penulti- 
mate! On p. 114 the fourth paeon 
(vuvu-) is said to be the ‘typical’ 
Greek clausula, and by way of proof we 
are told that ‘it is specially mentioned 
by Aristotle.’ De Groot proceeds to 
remark that it was avoided by Demos- 
thenes, and does not play any part in 
the metre of Isocrates. Heonly quotes 
for its use the later works of Plato, 
especially the Laws. It does not strike 
him that Aristotle was a pioneer in the 
science of prose-metre, and that this 
early guess may have been unfounded. 
De Groot’s book is very difficult, 
partly because his point of view is hard 
to grasp, but chiefly because his methods 
of demonstration are not clear. The 
chief defect is that he seldom quotes 
passages from ancient authors, and 
merely gives figures and percentages 
without showing the reader how he 
gets them. This tends to create sus- 
picion, especially when the statistics 
or conclusions seem strange. Also, he 
does not always define his terms. 
Thus, it is by no means clear what he 
means by a clausula, whether it is the 
end of a sentence, or of a colon, or of a 
comma. On one occasion (Hb p. 27), 
where he quotes a passage of Thucy- 
dides, he clearly uses it for the end of a 
or x@dov, while on others he 
uses it for the end of the sentence. 
Generally, however, it is uncertain in 
what sense he uses the term, as he does 
not quote passages, but merely gives 
figures. I notice a similar uncertainty 
in his attitude towards ‘ resolution,’ 
i.e. the substitution of two shorts for 
one long syllable. Thus (Hb p. 57) he 
recognises that (= 1°) isa bye- 
form of -u--v (=1), and allows that 
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the analogy of verse-metre may be 
applied with caution to prose (p. 125), 
but elsewhere (p. 95) says it is ‘most 
arbitrary’ to suppose that two short 
syllables can be substituted for one long 
one. Further, his style is discursive, 
and he makes obscure statements, 
which would be much clearer, if he 
gave at once information which occurs 
later on. Sometimes he appears to 
contradict himself. Thus (Hd pp. 74-5), 
when discussing the use of hiatus in 
Plato’s prose, he says: ‘ The number of 
hiatus in Plato’s former works varies 
between 0°44 and 5°85 a page. In the 
later works this frequency varies be- 
sween 31°18 and 45°87.’ The natural 
meaning of this sentence, at any rate in 
English, is that hiatus is more frequent 
in the later than in the earlier dialogues. 
This, however, is contrary to de Groot’s 
whole argument, which is that in the 
later dialogues hiatus was avoided. 
The meaning here, therefore, is very 
dark. Frequently, mathematical formulae 
are employed which are unintelligible 


to the ordinary reader. Some of his 
tables and curves are to me incom- 
prehensible. 

The distribution of longs and shorts 
throughout the sentence, with which 
Thumb was concerned, seems to be an 
interesting subject, and it is possible 
that valuable results may be arrived at, 
especially in connection with the de- 
velopment of a particular writer’s style. 
Zielinski, before Thumb, had already 
formulated his Law of Equipoise 
(Clauselgesetz, p. 31), which tends to 

roducea balance between the long and 
short syllables in a sentence. This 
seems to explain many of the pheno- 
mena noticed by Thumb and de Groot. 
I cannot, however, agree that students 
of metrical prose should start with the 
brn of the sentence. To quote again 
Zielinski’s simile, we should begin with 
the cream, not with the milk and water. 


ALBERT C. CLARK. 


Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Spirit, Soul, and Flesh. (Historical and 
Linguistic Studies in Literature re- 
lated tothe New Testament. Second 
Series, Vol. III.). By ERNEsT DE 
Witt Burton. 10x7}. Pp. 214. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1918. $2.00 net (postage extra, weight 
20 02.). 


Tuis is a lexicographical study of the 
words Wuy7, and oap&, and 
their Hebrew equivalents, undertaken 
with a view of throwing light upon the 
interpretation of the words as used in 
the New Testament. The writer con- 
fines himself to his allotted task, and 
declines to enter tempting psychological 
and anthropological by-paths. The 
first chapter deals with the Greek 
words down to Aristotle, the second 
with the Hebrew Old Testament, the 
third with later Greek writers, the 
fourth with Greek writers of the early 
Christian period, the fifth with Jewish- 
Christian documents, the sixth with 


magical and kindred texts, and the last 
with the New Testament. 

In the classical period there is no 
antithesis of rvedua and nor even 
of and capé, though there fre- 
quently is of capa and Anaxi- 
menes declared that mvedwa anp 
encompass the whole world. Aéyerax 
Kal mvedpa, says 
Stobaeus, discussing Anaximenes (Ecl. 
i. 10. 12). According to Cicero, De 
nat. deorum i. 10. 26, Anaximenes made 
anp God. So we are approaching the 
equation mvedua o @eos (Jn. iv. 26). 
However, Posidonius was the first 
definitely known to have used zrvedya 
as a predicate of God. Xenophanes, in 
the sixth century B.c., said the soul was 
mvedua, 1.€. evanescent as breath. In 
Aristotle’s day some found in trvedpa 
the informing principle of all things 
(except man). The Stoics agreed that 
the wuy7 is but added 
and used mvedya rather in the sense of 
Aristotle’s day. Sextus Empiricus was 
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the first to identify the wvedua in man 
with that which is in animals, plants, 
etc. The soul, practically universally 
in Greek writers, denotes the human 
soul as that in which reside life, emotion, 
thought, and will. ap£ has no ethical 
significance either in Jewish or non- 
Jewish writers. 

Coming to the New Testament, we 
find the words based rather on Old 
Testament than Hellenic usage. The 
New Testament peculiarities are most 
strongly marked in St. Paul, who may 
have originated new shades of meaning. 
IIvedua has become an individualising 
instead of substantial term; it is most 
frequently used of the Spirit of God. 
In Paul for the first time mvedua is 
exalted over uy; it has become the 
generic term for incorporeal beings. 
dp has taken on an ethical signifi- 
cance, and denotes the hereditary im- 
pulse to sin. 

A monograph on this scale, without 
a single superfluous word, arranged 
with great clearness and singularly read- 
able, is obviously of considerable value. 


W. K. LowTHER CLARKE. 


The Origin of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 
By RENDEL Harris. 8vo. Pp. 41. 
Longmans, Green, and Co., IgI9g. 
as. 6d. net. 


THE object of this ‘ popular exposition,’ 
as Dr. Harris calls it, is to explain, 
without recourse to unknown tongues, 
the grounds for maintaining ‘ the exist- 
ence of a lost book of the first age of 
Christianity, made up out of quotations 
from the old Testament, and also the 
existence of a lost Christian doctrine of 
the first century, according to which 
esus was defined as the “ Wisdom of 
God.” ’ No doubt, to most good Bible 
readers, the suggestion of either a lost 
doctrine or a lost book will come with 
something of a shock. But Dr. Harris 
puts his case gently and persuasively, 
with a delicate regard for the ‘weak 
brother. As to the lost book, he 
demonstrates very cogently that the 
Logia of Papias was not our St. Matthew, 
but a collection of O.T. prophecies used 
in the early Christian propaganda, 


which was more or less identical with 
Cyprian’s Testimonies and with the MS. 
Testimony Book (headed with the name 
of Matthew) which Dr. Harris himself 
has discovered at Mt. Athos. The lost 
doctrine is the Sophia-doctrine which, as 
is here argued, goes back to Prov. viii. 22, 
and thus is earlier and more truly 
Hebraic than the Logos-doctrine ; and 
accordingly the Pauline doctrine (in Col. 
i. 24) is not a Logos-doctrine, but a 
Sophia-doctrine. All the same, it 
might be argued, with some plausibility, 
that the Logos-doctrine also has roots 
that reach far back into the O.T. (‘ God 
spake and it was made,’ etc.)—as I once 
pointed out in an essay on ‘ The Logos 
in Greek thought.’ Be this as it may, 
Dr. Rendel Harris’s ‘little tract,’ with 
its ingenious solutions, is quite as ex- 
citing as a detective story. 
R. G. B. 


A Grammar of New Testament Greek. 
By J. H. Moutton. Vol. II. Part 1. 
8vo. Pp. x+114. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. rg1g. 7s. net. 


Mr. W. F. Howarp, to whom has 
fallen the task of completing the work 
designed by the late Dr. J. H. Moulton, 
informs us in his Preface that Vol. II. 
of the Grammar is to be published in 
three Parts, of which the first now lies 
before us. It will be remembered that the 
first volume, of Prolegomena was issued 
in 1906. This second volume, which 
deals with Accidence and Word-forma- 
tion, begins with an Introduction of 34 
pages, which serves to supplement the 
earlier Prolegomena, and bring it up to 
date by a brief but very valuable survey 
of the characteristics of N.T. Greek 
in the light of more recent discussions. 
After this introductory matter, we 
come to Part 1 proper, which treats 
of phonology and writing, and contains 
a mass of technical detail as to word- 
forms, spellings, inflexions, and so 
forth, expounded and illustrated, in the 
light of MSS. and papyri, with that 
unique wealth of erudition and accuracy 
of scholarship which mark all Dr. 
Moulton’s writings on the subject which 
he had made so peculiarly his own. 
Needless to say, the Grammar, when 
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completed on these lines, will be quite 
invaluable to every serious student of 
N.T. Greek ; and even the outsider may 
cull much that is both interesting in 
itself and suggestive also in its bearing 
on problems of ‘higher criticism’ from 
the lucid pages of the Introduction 
Mr. Howard deserves both thanks and 
commendation for the care and com- 
petence with which he has performed 
his task as editor. 
R. G. Bury. 


Caesar’s Gallic War (IV. 20-38, and V.). 
Partly in the original, and partly 
in translation. Edited by R. W. 
LIVINGSTONE and C. E. FREEMAN. 
Oxford Universit. Press: 191g. 


ScHOOL editions of Caesar are almost 
endless in number. They differ little 
from one another, and the marvel is 
that they find a market. It is rather a 
reproach to scholarship that so much 
time and trouble should be expended in 
editing re-editing well-known 
authors like Caesar, Horace, and 
Virgil; and that competent scholars 
do not turn their attention to less 
frequently edited authors, or parts of 
authors. For example, there is no 
adequate edition, in English, of Ovid’s 
Fastt. 


But the present book is on somewhat 
different lines from the majority of 
School editions. The idea is to trans- 
late about two pages of Caesar into 
English for every one page left in Latin. 
The system—which is apparently new— 
has several advantages: more’can be 
read than under the old method; more 
attention can be given to the subject- 
matter; and the English portions can be 
usefully employed for retranslation into 
Latin prose. The experiment is a good 
one, and will doubtless be extended to 
other authors (Livy is a case in point.) 

The editors have done their work 
well, as might be expected. The notes 
are not too long, and they are scholarly. 
These notes are not confined to the 
Latin portions only. We deprecate the 
use of special vocabularies; the old 
method of consulting a dictionary was 
all to the good. But publishers are in- 
exorable; and text-books for middle- 
form use are nowadays considered 
incomplete without a vocabulary. 

The ‘format’ of this edition is attrac- 
tive; the print is large and clear, 
margins are wide, and the paper is 
good. Schoolmasters would do well 
to make trial of the book; it is one of 
the best of its kind we have yet seen. 


E. H. BLAKENEY. 


Winchester College. 


OBITUARY 


R. H. HORTON-SMITH, K.C., M.A. 


Mr. Horton-SMiTH, formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who 
died on November 2, I9I9, was a 
classical scholar, who, despite his pro- 
fessional duties, retained his early 
interest in the classics until the end. 
He was Fourth Classic and Senior Op- 
time in 1856, and won. the Members’ 
Latin Essay prize. He was for a time 
Classical Lecturer at King’s College, 
London, and in 1894 he brought out 


his Theory of Conditional Sentences in 
Greek and Latin; nor did he forget the 
graces of scholarship, as he showed in 
his elegiac rendering of ‘ Lead, kindly 
light.’ His place in law, politics, and 
society was distinguished, but that falls 
without our province, and it is suffi- 
cient to quote the words of an obituary 
notice: ‘For such a combination of 
law and learning we must go back to 
Serjeant Talfourd.’ 
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Pp. 24. 
Papér, 


ERRATA. 


P. 141, footnote 4, for dekiscas read dehiscat. 


P. 153, ‘A passage of Fronto,’ sud fin. : for remus igitur read remus ergo.—l. W. E. P. 
P. 169, delete ‘Braunholtz (G.E.K.) Harley MS.,’ etc.; and in next line insert ‘ Braunholtz 


(G.E.K.)’ before ‘notice of Enk’s Gratti,’ etc. 
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